Activism stomped 
in SC elections 

by MARTY FREEMAN 

In the heaviest vota aver recorded at a Students' Society 
election, students voted in a new executive Wednesday t Jim 
McCoubrey BCom 4, President; Arnold Aberman MDCM 3, Ex- 
ternal Vi.ca-President; and Ian Mclean BSc 4, Internal Vice. 
President. 



The President-elect felt that 
the election proved that "run* 
ning an honest sincere campaign 
can' work. We came in. ten dayi 
■eo with nothing but an un- 
• known ' Ciolgate smile and we 
came out smelling like a rose". 

.Ken Cabaloff, who trailed Mc< 
Coubrcy by 122 votes, said he 
did not know whether the results 
would change the political orien- 
tation of next year's Council. 
"McCoubrey didn't say what his 
intentions were',"' he explained. 




JIM McCoubrey 

However, Max Ferro, who ran . 
third, was more certain. He felt 
that the campus had made its 
choice between the Left, repre- 
sented by Cabatoff, the Centre, 
which he upholds, and the Right, 
or "back to the good old days", 
personified by McCoubrey. . "I 
don't want to be associated with 
the result", he said. 




ARNOLD ABERMAN 

Aberman interpreted his man- 
date to mean that the Students' 
Council can not take political 
stands on behalf of the entire 
student society. 

'When questioned further he 
explained that in matters of edu- 
cation, such as the government 
loan plan or universal accessibi- 



lity to higher learning it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish be- 
tween political and non-political 
matters. "I . may have to inter- 
pret m^plstform less absolute- 
ly oh certain^ues", he said. 

On the question of affiliation 
with the Canadian Union of Stu- ' 




Undergrad posts 
are decided too 

by ELLEN ROSEMAN 

Simon Tauton was elected President of thé Arts and Scienc« 
Undergraduate Society yesterday. . ■ 

Also elected were Andras ballot, with 1170 voles, winning 



were 

Soom, John Hutchinson, and Mi- 
chael Ernest to the Presidencies 
of the Engineering, Commerce, 
and Architecture Undergraduate 
Societies respectively. 

Joanne Willis became Internal 
Vice-President of .the Women's 
Union. 

In the ASUS elections, Simon 
Taunton received 49% of the 



: BRIGHT NEW RADIO STAR DEBUTS : 



dents the newly-elected External . 
Vice-President did not foresee 
withdrawal. "I vehemently disap- 
prove , of many CUS policies but 
its Constitution is. basically non- 




over' his only opponent, Mcldon 
Wolfgang,, who had 41.1%, with 
900 votes. 

The other members of next 
year s ASUS executive are Nicola 
Leduc as first Vice-President, 
Norman Woods as second Vice- 
President, Sherry Swift as Trea- 
surer, and Robert Buchanan, Se- 
cretary. 

President-elect Taunton said 
that he wishes to make the ASUS 
a more powerful, force in cam- 
pus politics. "The ASUS Is tlio 
largest undergraduate society, 
"he said," and it can easily act 
as a pressure group on tlie Stu- 
dents' Council". 

Andres Soom- narrowly edged 
Wence Zenko as EUS president. 
The other positions elected wero 
Paul Janlga, First Vlce-Pre;ident, 
Patrick Cavanagh, second Vice- 
President, and Barry Fisher as 
Treasurer; Alex Béraskow was ac< 
claimed Secrctary.- 

In the CUS, John Hutchinson 
was elected President, and Paul 
Brick, Vice-President. However, 
there will be a iccount today 
since the results were so close. 

The Women's Union executlva 
consists of Joanne Willis, Intern- 
al Vice-President, Cheryl Buck* 
land. Secretary, and Karen Pe- 
rego as Membcr-at-Largc. 
In the last edition of La Riforma, the official organ of the . m 
Quebec Liberal Federation, McGiil is accused of having adopted TWO SCjUCirG IHGtCr 
a "demagogic" attitude regarding the Quebec government's t r* 

decision to reduce grants to this Montreal Institution by $8 fOOmS tOf FinHS 
million. 



^.,,£y^'-" - - ;.'Vn#-s-''"7.!',1:' ' ' 

Principal and Vice-Cha'ncèllâir Dr; H. Roèké.Roberison said last night that the govern- 
ment should focus its sights on giving education priority at a time whan the entire educational 
system is surging ahead in the province. . ~ 

In conversation with well-known commenta- since it risks jettisoning urgent needs of the uni- 

tor Leslie Roberts over radio station CJAD, the versities. 

Principal said the government cutbacks In Que- Speaking particularly of McGill, Dr. Robert- 
bee's university budget is a short-sighted step ' . (Continued on page 3) 



QFL paper acmes 
McGill of "demagogic " 
attituJe on grants issue 



IAN McLEAN . 

political. However,, he said he 
would have . to look into partici- 
pation ■ In CUS's South Africa 
programme. 

. McLean who collected the 
largest plurality of the election 
was pleased with his. showing but 
didn't, wish to speculate - on the 
implications of the vote. 

McCoubrey said he looked tor- 



La Reforme is the official par- 
ty organ. It does not necessarily 
represent government opinion, 
but it is supposed to truthfully 
present V the.' op'knions of Party 
members: The article was signed 
by the director, M. Pierre 
O'Neill. • 

The author recognizes that 
there was "a lack of skill" on the 
part of the Minister of Educa- 
; tibn,, but this, "does not in any 
case ; Just j(y ;the demagogic atti- 
tude': of'-'McGill which has pre- 
sented the problem as a case of 



have undergone considerable re- 
tardation in their development 
when compared to McGill, which 
has developed very ^rapidly 
thanks to various grants coming 
from . both public and private 
funds. He consequently has the 
.right to. give priority for a cer- 
tain time, to the development of 
these French language. universi- 
ties'-' 6'Nclll added in his edi- 
torial.: . 



The Journalist recalled that 
the U dc M and Laval are much 
poorer than McGill, but that they 

...w^,«u».c, ,«.u lie looKea loi^ ^'•'"'"^ prejudice. This method "have . not:^>^ct, emitted the. cry 
ward to seeing the Daily present- wu'd effectively win public opi- ' ;oÇ^^irty^pni^.'^The Minister, he 
ing air Issues fairly next year, ^y waving the banner of V'8jiys^ust5|t|Kij^^ account 

martyrdrom, but it risks getting nium8lïninted''ÏS?McGjll by large 
involved with an entire series of 
extremely complex political pro- 
blems", he said. 



but hoped that the newspaper 
would maintain the prominence 
and wide readership of this past 
year.- . 

:, "I wouldn't want to see the 
Daily forced into any editorial 
opinion by the Students' Council 
at any lime", he added. 

He decla.red that any talk of 
UGEQ affiliation would have to 

(Continued on page 4) 



companies, Anglo-Saxon indivi- 
duals, and. those who have re- 
venue from real-estate holdings 
and industry. 



"We must recognize that the 
Minister of Education has the 
right to establish'prioritles which 
he feels are neceissaryin his<poll-. 
des of gluants to univcrsitles?!rhe' 

Minister judges that the French - had barely ,' been raised 
language universities of Quebec $100,000 from, last year. . 



Let us recall that the principal 
of McGill has vigorously protest- 
ed to the . government, stating 
the' provincial" grants this year 

by 



the vertical mosaic 

(Student Mirror) — Finnish stu- 
dents ore suffering froni in- 
creasing lack of accommoda- 
tion. Of the 38,000 students, 
only 3,500 have suitable stu- 
dent lodgings. Students oftari 
live in rooms only 2 squara 
metres in area or in poor flats 
for which thay have to pay up 
to $90 a month. 

Married students, whose 
numbers are steadily increas- 
ing, face particular difficulties. . 
Starting in 1967, lha Finnish 
government plans to grant 
mora than $3 million a year 
for student hostels. 

In Holland, too, housing is 
becoming a crisis for students. 
A survey predicts there will ba 
a lack of 39,000 student rooms 
In the Netherlands by 1970. 
There will be 4,500 too few^ 
flats for married students. 

But in Holland, > state au- 
thorities refuse to. dcknowledga 
the accommodation problem, ' 
so that Jhe building of tha ha- 
céssary rooms will'ba a matter 
for private groups. 



CERCLE FRANÇAIS: "Le Bal 
des Voleurs" de Anouilh. $1.25 
Union Theatre 8:30. 
SAVOY SOCIETY : "Mikado". 8: 
30 pm. . 
INSTANT THEATRE: "George's 
Moon" and "Sex Is Dirty" free, 
1:15. 

FACULTY FRIDAY : Canadian 
Piano Quintet, Rcdpath Hall 8:30 
pm. 

WEST INDIAN SOCIETY : Deba- . 

te and nominations for executive 
posts, L 26, 7:30 pm. 
FILM SOCIETY : "Winter Kept 
Us Warm" 7, 9 pm, $.75. P,S.C.A. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES: 
"Bread of Our Early Years", 0:30 
and 0 pm L132. 

SCM: .Gourmet dinner, $0.75. 
phone VI 2-1156 before 1 pm. 
ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY : Cor- 
porate Communion, speaker Rev. 
Clark Raymond of Toronto. Sup- 
per available. 3555 University, 
7:15. 

DEUTSCHER STUDENTEN- 
KREIS : Spring party Union B26, 
8:30. 

McGILL CONCERT BAND: 
Lwich-time concert Redpath Hall 
1 pm. r 

PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: Dr. H.B. 

Durost of Douglas Hospital on 
"Field Studies in Social Psychia- 
try". Union ballroom 1 pm. 
McGILL STUDENT CHAPTER 
CIC : Shawinigan Chemicals tour. 
Members free. Bus leaves Rod- 
dick Gates at 2 pm. 
NEWMAN CENTRE : First Friday 
Mass at 6 pm. Starvation supper 
for F.D.A. at 7 pm. $0.75. 
YELLOW DOOR COFFEE 
HOUSE : Dr. Trudis Rebar 
reads "Rilkc" accompanied by 
Faculty of Music Brasswind 
Chambre Ensemble. 3625 Aylmër, 
$0.25, 9 pm. 

LATIN AMERICAN SOCIETY: 
Tcrtuliaieniiespaniol Union B24 
1 pm?«*«^ 

MOC : Last day of ticket sales for 
banquet and square dance $2.50. 
AUGUSTANA HOUSE : 6:30 sup- 
per-$0.6S. 8 pm. Movie Dr. Stran- 
gelove and dance . $0.50. 



today 



HILLEL: Weekly study session 
with Rabbi Cass 1 pm. 3460 SUn- 

ley. 

HILLEL: Reservations for awards 
banquet accepted now at Hillel 
House. 

HUMANIST SOCIETY: Rev. L. 
Mason of Unitarian Church wiU 
speak on "The necessity of Form- 
al Religion". Union B26. 1 pm. 
RADIO McGILL : "Anything 
Goes" with Mike Radwanski, 10 
pm. Jaa Beat,. 10:30 pm. 

Saturday, March 5 

CERCLE FRANÇAIS: "Le Bal 
des Voleurs" de Anouilh. $1.25. 
Union Theatre 8:30. 
SAVOY SOCIETY:, 3rd Product- 
ion night for "Mikado". Call at 
6 pm. Show at 8:30. Moyse Hall 
FILM SOCIETY: "Winter Kept 
Us Warm" 7, 9 pm., $0.75, PSCA. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES: 
"Bread of our Early Years", 6:30 
pm, 9 pm., L132. 

Sunday, March 6 

UNITED CHURCH: Evening Wor- 
ship, Divinity Halt, 7:30 pm. 
AUGUSTANA HOUSE: Holy 
Communion 10 am. Vespers at 
8 pm. followed by screening of 
Loneliness of lh« Long DitUnct 
Runner. 

Monday, March 7 

FRIENDS OF TRADITIONAL 
MUSIC : Important organisational 
meeting Union Rm. 124, 1 pm 
today. Discussion of plans for fall 
Folk Festival. All interested 
parties welcome. ' 
DUPLICATE BRIDGE CLUB : In- 
dividual Club Championship, 7:25, 
Union. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ORGANI- 
ZATION : Regular Public Tcsti- 
mony Meeting, Divinity Chapel 1 
pm. . 



^ McGill Conc^lBohd 

invites you to a 

LUNCH-TIME 
CONCERT 

1 pm, Friday, March 4, Redpath Hall 



r 



THE McGILL CHORAL SOCIETY PRESENTS 



66 



8:30 PM, SATURDAY, MARCH 19 
IN THE CURRIE GYM 

TICKETS $1.25 AND $1.75 

Available at the Box Office and at the door 



HILLEL: Purim Celebration: 
Symposium, "Two views on .the 
Hamentash Experience". 1:00 pm. 
Hillel House, 3460 SUnley. 

McGILL STUDENT CHAPTER 
CIC: Business meeting : Election 
of officers, final report, 1.00 pm 

Otto Maass 11.2. 

FINE ARTS SOCIETY : Artist 
Guido Molfaiari. Everyone wel- 
come. 8:30 pm, University Centre 
B-23:&B.24; 

LIBERÀt:^CLUB : Constitution 
Meeting,' 1 pm', University Centre 
123. 

McGILL DEBATING UNION : 
Parliamentarian Debate, Erick 
Nielsen and Warren Allmand. 7: 
30 pm, . Moyse .Hall. - 
HltLELT^Elêctions for next 
year's executive. Bring your 
membership card. Hillel House 
3460 Stanley. Last day to regis- 
ter for awards banquet. 
CANADIAN STUDENTS FOR 
FREEDOM: Members pick up 
buttons in Union Lobby, 1:00 pm. 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS SEMI- 
NAR : Last session tonighL Union 
Rm. 411, 6:30 pm.' 

Tuesday, March 8 

UKRAINIAN CLUB : Final gene- 
ral meeting, Union B-23-24, 6:30 
pm. 

CONCERT BÀND: Rehearsal for 
Hospital Concert Redpath Hall, 
5 pm. , ; - 
NON-CREDIT COURSE IN COM- 
MUNICATIONS : Meeting tonight 
in Boardroom 7:30 pm. 
SOCIOLOGY & ANTHROPOLO- 
GY SOCIETY : Election meeting. 
All members interested please 



attend. 1:00 pm - 2:00 pm. Rm. 
B26 Union. 

HILLEL : Elections for next 
year's executive. Bring^ your 
membership card. Hillel House, 
3460 Stanley St. 

DEBATING UNION : Ka)in-Tine- 
ta Horn of Caughnawaga to speak. 
Union Ballroom 1 pm. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE & ECONO- 
MICS CLUB: Slava Zarkor will 
speak on "The Russian Economy 
and Planning." Followed by dis- 
cussion. Refreshments available. 
Douglas Hall 3851 University St. 
8 pm. 

Wednesday, March 9 

LITERARY SOCIETY : Donald 

Greene on Swift's Excremental 

Obsession. .L-26 8:30 pm. 

P & OT : Grad. Banquet — don't 

forget. 

CHESS CLUB : Elections at regu- 
lar meeting 7:20 pm. Room B2G. 
NDP : Constitutional Amend- 
ments Rm. 124 Union. 1-2 pm. 
HILLEL: Elections for next 
year's executive. -Special poll in 
Leacock Building. Bring member- 
ship card. 

Thursday, March 10 

ROCKET SOCIETY: 2 NASA 
films: 1) X-15 Documentary; 2) 
Performance of long-range hy- 
per-velocity vehicle. Rm. 204 
Eng. Bldg. 1:00 pm. 
SCIENCE COUNCIL: Present & 
future presidents of member 
clubs, election meeting. Room 
124 University Centre 7:00 pm. 
HUMANIST SOCIETY : The exe- 
cutive advisor of the East Haven 
Sun Club will speak on "Nudism 
in Canada." L210. 8:00 pm. 
BIOLOGY SOCIETY : Election 
for executive 66/67. All mem- 
bers please attend Stewart Bldg. 
Sl-4, 1:00 pm. 



unsurpassed 
reputation 



IBS 



Canada's unique 
canjblned fitting 
and laboratory 
, establishment 



1610 Shirbroek* Well 

935-5»! 



^ McGIII Piychology Club Présents 

DR. T. BAN 

Of Douglas Hospital 

''DRUGS 
AMD 



BEHAVIOUR 



1 pm, Friday, March 4, University Cenirt Ballroom 



NEXT WEEK : 



CAREERS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 



(See "Clip & Save" Classified) /' I; 
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RENT A 

UPE RECORDER 

for long or Short Periods 
681-4165 277-8329 




There are many reasons for 
using Tampax tampons.They're 
invisible in place. Unfelt in 
place. No belts, no pins, no 
pads, no odor. No carrying 
problems. No disposal prob* 
lems. Freedom of action. Free- 
dom to wear v/hat you wish. A 
great sense of security— they . 
absorb internally. And come 
summer (or perhaps right now), 
you can swim any time of the 
month. Needanymorereasons? 
Talk to your friends. 

Tampax tampons are available 
in three absorbency sizes 
(Regular, Super, Junior) 
wherever such products 
are sold. 




DCVtlOKD ir A OOCTOM— ' 

' NoausD av MauoNs or woHtN 

TAMPAX INTERNAL SANITARY PAOTECTION IS 
MADE ONLY BY CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORA- 
TION LIHIICD. BARRIt, ONT. 



FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 19<6 



MmksWùildîng openings : 



McGILL DAILY 3 



Ten get honorary degrees 



^^jj^.^McGill will officially open three now buildingt on March 23. The buildings, designed for 
l^^^^lêaching and research, are a milestone in the University's current expansion programme. 
;niey^are the Mclntyre Sciences ^^^^^^^^ms^f^.i^f^,^ 



Ccntrerthe Otto Maass Chemistry . 
Building and the Stewart Bio- 
logical Sciences Building. 





The Convocation will be held 
at 4 pm in the Sir Arthur Currie 
Memorial Gymnasium. 



Dr. FRANK A. BEACH 

I'o mark the occasion the Unt* 
versity is holding a special Con- 
vocation to honour "ten distin- 
guished men who have made out- 
standingif;eontribiitions: to medi- 
cine, chemistry and Ûie biological 
sciences". 

The recipients arc: 

M<di<ln« t Dr. lulhtr I. Tirry, fofrntr Sur- 
gton GcnwalMf.^ilM, Unirtd Siaitt Public 
Htillh S«rvlcit' Dr; Ralph G<rard, Dtan of 
tht Crtduilt D!v!llon and Proftitor of 
biological ScliiKt, Unlveriiiy of Califor- 
nia, Btrkelay; Dr. Ceorga Wald, Prsfiiior 



Dr. GLENN T. SEABORG 

of Blel^v^HMwirdL^^ Dr. 
lloyd G. Slivinioii,'(Praf«ùr~ol Ihi Hli- 
lory of Mtdldnt, Y<l* Unlvtntly. 

Cbaaiiatry t Dr. Cbnn T. Siiborg, Chair- ' 
man, Unlttd Slatti Atomic Enargy Com- 
million and Mobtl lauraalt; Dr. H.C, Tho- 
d(, Priildent of McMaitar Unlvtriliy, Ha- 
mlllon, Onlarlo; and Or. Ua Mitlon, Oaan 
ol lha Faculty of Pura and Appliad Sclen- 
ca, Univeriity of Oltawa. 





Dr. LEO MARION 



LUTHER I. TERRY 



ilalestcal Sciancai ; Dr. Howard B. Naw. 
tomba. Haad of tha Biology Branch, Ala- 
mic Enargy of Canada ltd.; Or. Frank A. 
Baach. Profanor of Ptyctwlogy, Unlveriiiy 
of California, Barkalayi and Dr. John Za- 
chary Young, Proftiior of Analcmy, Uni. 
varilly .Collaga, London. 

All will receive honorary Doc- 
tor of Science degrees, with the 
exception of Dr. Lloyd Stevenson. 
He will receive an honorary Doc- 
torate, of. Letters.^ 




PARALLEL * finished product oF Publisher Douglas 
I nitniaiahb • Cohen ; and Editor Peter Desbarats is 
proudly perused arnid mli rprilon d hair driers at a temporary 
office In Cantlie House. P9nP(^s a new Canadian magazine 
published in Montreal. ' ' 




Dr. H.G. THODE . 

Free tickets to the openings 
may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar's Office. 



Miss Campus Chest 
elected as campaign 
gets week extension 

. The Campus Chest swung in- 
to action this week, mailing 
letters to all students. Yester- 
day in the Union Ballroom the 
Miss Campus Chest Contest 
happened. ■ 

The winner, Jana Kràumanj 
will be presented with her 
I prizes Saturday night at the 
Gym. 

. The Chest has lined up ten 
bands for the Final Fling 
along with a vast array of 
professional Go Go dancers. 
The winner of the Yamaha 
scooter now hanging in the 
lobby of the union will be 
chosen from those donating 
a dollar or more to the chest. 

Because there are many 
who will not receive their let- 
I 1er until noon today the chest 
I will be taken to the gym oh 
p Saturday and will be in the 
i union all next week. 



In the Miss Campus Chest 
contest. Is being handed one 
of the more conlrbyersiat 
qualifying questions. 
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McGill to attend congress 

Ten delegates will represent McGill at the annual congress of the Club de Relations Inter- 
nationales of the Université de Montréal on March 11-12. 



. The congress, to be held at 
the Centre Social of U de M and 
the LC.A.O. building, will feature 
Général Gallois of France, spe- 
cialist on . nuclear bombs and 



main defender of the French po- 
sition on atomic weapons and His 
Excellency Franc pis Lcduc, 
Frendi ambassador, in Ottawa. ,. 
PauliMaitiBiiiEoreign Afjft^ 



secretary. Dean Maxwell Cohen 
of the Law Faculty, and Profes- 
sor Louis Sabourin, Director of 
.the Oeiiartment of Political 
'^■^(Càniimudion page 4) 



■ Rodio star ... 

■ fContmtied from page 1) 

' son said that if the government grant to McGill 

* is not rectified, the University may have to' call 

■ a halt to increasing its student enrolment (ex- 

■ pected.to be about S% next year).. 'Thli is some- 

■ thlngjjwe, would not consider/,,U|^ëss^e were 
H dfïvénc'to extremes," the Principai^'commcnled. 

■ "We would hate to cut down on our outside 
g students, but it would be less of a blow." Dr. 

Ilobertson was referring to government critlclàni 
of McGill's large percentage of foreign students 

* attending the University. 



In the event McGill could get no satisfaction 
from Quebec, it would have two choices to malce : 
1) Mnintahiing or decreasbig salaries of profes- 
sors — vhrtually impossible since wages have to 
be competitive, 2) Limiting enrolment — it would 
be a disservice to the Quebec community. 

Touching on the values of university educa- 
tion, Dr. Hobertson remarked that "society must 
change its direction; a student should attend uni- 
vcrsiy if he has something special within him to 
develop, and not because it is the fashion. The 
very best students are those who have realized 
their own limitations, having been on the outside, 
engaged in business, and then pursuing a univer- 
sity career." 



The new slate 
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The Indian vs Western Inteilectuals 

The en^^^^ii^ralism is freedom, freedom for the oppressed, deep concern for the under- 
àoR. It is thus' viëry'su^rising to note the repudiation of these basic tenets of liberalism by the Indian 
intellectuals and their adoption of an aggressive attitude inimical to liberty. Instead of ^ condemning 
their government's oppressive policy in Kashmir — a policy condemned by- the world at large for the 
last eighteen years — the Indian intellectuals have been blindly parroting their government's propa- 
ganda. Yet, these are the people who for decades have been lecturing us on the virtue of non-violen- 
ce, justice, human rights, liberty aiid the rest. Let us compare their role with that of their Western 
counterparts. 

Unless they suffer from amnesia or paranoia, Indian intellectuals will recall that when their 
country was struggling for Independence, they received tremendous support and sympathy from 
Western liberal Intellectuals. Even In Britain there was a powerful movement which exerted great 
pressure on the British government to grant sovereignly to India. 

. When Algerians were fighting for their freedom, most French intellectuals supported the 
Algerian people, even in the face of threats to life and property from the Secret Army Organisation 
of the French colons. 

Hundreds of white South Africans have been imprisoned or exiled because they protested against 
ihe oppression of the Blacic people. Many of these white liberals are well-known to the outside world, 
including Patrick Duncan, the son of the former Governor-General of the country. Likewise, there are 
many white liberals In Rhodesia who have condemned the Illegal declaration of Independence by the 
Smith regime. One name that comes Immediately to mind is Judith Todd, the. daughter of the former 
Prime Minister of that country. 

And again, American liberal intellectuals and politicians are currently condemning their gov- 
ernment's action in Southeast Aiia.' AUhough ^subject to constant harrassmrat,'bui^ 
from conservative elements, thousands of liberal minded American student8;i»\%?demoni^^ 
the war. With their own money university and school teachers have bought space in the newspapers 
to denounce their government's reluctance to seek peace in Viet Nam. 

In contras^tHpTndian intellectuals, particularly those from the arrogant and domineering North 
(which is largely responsible for .the division of British India, has caused immense sufferings to 
the millions of "lower" caste Hindus and is responsible for the bloodshed in the South over the; 
language issue) have opted to toe. their government's line and thus perpetuate oppression in Kashmir. 
"WE SHALL OVERRUN", has become their slogan. 

Under Indian military occupation, the Vale of Kashmir as become the Vale of Tears. We can 
quote dispatches from Kashmir published In Le Figaro, Le Monde, L'Express, the (London) Times, 
the Daily Telegraph, the Frankfiirter AUemaigne, the Washington Star, the New York Times and 
many other papers to show how the secular, non-violent and democratic India has been using out- 
right torture 'and the wholesale burning of villages to suppress the agitation for plebiscite. Because 
the Indian government can no longer count on the Kashmiri Police to enforce its tyranny, "Security 
Forces" have had lo be imported from outside Kashmir. All public meetings are banned. Police 
survey the mosques during prayers to ensure that no pro-plebiscite pronouncement Is made. Recently 
the following dispatch from Kashmir appeared in the Toronto Globe and Mail: "The slogan that 
' hurts New Delhi most b 'Indian Dogs, Go Back' ! India has held on to the Vale by physical force 
'bill in so doing. it has underlined the fact that Kashmir.is an occupied state... and (has become) 
a colony of India." 

Year after year India has employed subterfuge to renege from its accepted international com- 
mitment to hold a plebiscite. Ask any Indian Intellectual about Kashmir, and as in Walt Disney's song 
— SupcrcalifraKilislicexpialidocious — he will let loose with similar bombastic phrases which crumble 
before a close scrutiny. . 

.To demonstrate that the people of Kashmir are "happy", the Indian intellectuals single out their 
Vice-President. They hope to convince us that because the Vice-President of India is a Muslim, there- 
fore the Muslims' of Kashmir would wish to be Indians. But Kashmiris^well realize that what counts is 
not who holds office but who^holds.power. A Muslim .Vice-PresldentiOf.IndlaJs;^ of- their 

rights and safety. For they'remember that as long as Sheikh ÂbdûlIah,- former Prime Minister of Kash- 
mir, sang the New Delhi hit parade, he was kept in power. Once' he lost the tune and dcinanded a 
plebiscite, off he went to the prison for 10 years without even a trial. 
■ . Indian intellectuals also vociferously argue that "Kashmir Is an integral part of Mother India" — 
(as were Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan once an integral part of Mother England) and "that a 
plebiscite in Kashmir would lead to similar demands friSm^ other parts of India". Feeble though Indian 
federation may be, there are few similarities between the'^lVlnd|«^^ which with 

its 85 per cent Muslim population has been In dispute from' beginning and has always shown a longing 
to be part of Pakistan, to which it Is contiguous geographically, spclally, ethnically and economically. 
! In fact, if instead of using the Kashmir dispute to divert the attention of the masses from domestic 
problems, India rid herself of this moral millstone around her neck, the time and resources she Is de- 
voting to hold Kashmir could well be channelled towards solving her appalling economic problems and 
thus strengthening the Indian federation. 

Indian intellectuals should remember that dissent is not ' disloyalty and that self-criticism is the 
life blood of liberty. Oncc an error is corrected It is no longer an error, and saving face is less important 
than saving the soul. They should take a close cool look at their country before it Is too late. Instead of 
vainly trying to camouflage their government's colonial policy, they, like the liberal intellectuals in the 
West, should indulge' in surgical criticism and follow the example of their own elder statesman, Mr. 
Itajagopalacharia, a Southerner, (former Governor-General of India) who in a recent Interview with the 
New York Herald Tribune said : 

"If ail the. nations of the world and their press take a different view from what we think is the 
right view, we should consider the possibility of our being wrong, instead of attributing' perversity or 
malice to everyone in the world. 11 would be as foolish as any foolish thing à nation can do if India 
proceeds on the assumption that it can hold down the people of Kashmir by sheer force, and without 
making it absolutely manifest to the world that we have the consent of the people concerned for 
Imposing any administration on them." ' Sadat Kail 



It is hard to forecast what the real poli- 
cies to be followed by the new President of 
the Students' Society will be. There is only 
the candidate's platform to go on; and plat- 
forms are notorious for their ability to say 
little. 

Of Mr. McCoubrey's talents as an or- 
ganizer of minor campus activities — and in 
this category we include Winter Carnival — 
there can be/littje doubt. And his experience 
In the Inteir^Frdternity Council sho^^^^ 
value in future relations with that'' bodyf.- But 
Mr. McCoubrey still has to prove himself in 
the wider fields of decision making. His 
platform mentions his concern over the em- , 
phasis on external relations over the past 
year and he gave his listeners to his cam- 
paign speeches the feeling that this was a 
bod thing. 

Bearing in mind that platforms and cam- 
paigns ore for the most part vyindow-dres- 
sing — Mr. McCoubrey's included the con- 
troversial question of discount airfares — it 
is difficult to believe that the new President 
does not on reflection see that the past year 
has been a crisis year for McGill. The crisis 
affected not only relations with French Ca- 
nada on a student level; the debate about 
McGill's future in the province now holds 
the centre of the stage on every level. 

It is probable that Mr. McCoubrey will 
address -himself to the question of external 
relations in the coming year with the zest 
shown by the SC executive this year. The 
problem is perenniial and it cannot be ignor- 
ed. The new President can rest assured that 
if he succeeds in defining McGill students' 
position in Quebec, he will have the support 
of the entire campus. 

Mr. Aberman's platform had some good 
ideas that will, perhaps, be difficult to im- 
plement. His suggestion that Quebec stu- 
dents should meet informally on a club level 
Is excellent — though past atternpts have Jeft 
something to be desired. On the other hand, 
there is the added drawback that Mr. Aber-' 
man's belief in apolitical student represen- 
tation will be greeted with a considerable 
degree of incomprehension by the intellec- 
tual guerillas that form the Quebec student 
leadership.- 

However, the office may make .the man, 
as the saying goes. And there is no doubt 
that Mr. Aberman will find ir necessary to 
bend some of his ideas to fit real 
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The shortest conversation ever record- 
ed on Pat Burns' "Hot" Line Show" took 
place last evening when the editor of this 
journal, in response to a call from CKGM 
stating that Burns wished to have him on the 
line for on hour, called in and, offer a sharp 
twenly-second encounter, was told that 
Burns certainly did not wish .to speak to him. 
At this point, oil communication broke off. 

Mysteriouser and mysteriouser. On the 
other hand, if only all of Mr. Burns' conver- 
sations were so blissfully brief 1 



Congress . . . 

(Continued from page 3) 
Sciences at the University- of Ot- 
tawa will attend. 

The theme of the congress Is 
International Policy: Myths ' and 
Realities". 

Any moderately or fluently 
bilingual person interested in 
being among the ten official de- 
legates Is urged Jp get in touch 
with Paul Caron'as soon as pos- 
sible at 342-9359 or 741-1537 or 
leave his name at the SC office. 



Actimm . . . 

(Continued Jrom page 1) 
wait till Septjsmber and he didn't 
want to commit himself at' pre- 
sent. "This will not be a dead Is- 
sue until the~ campus has either 
overwhelming accepted or reject- 
ed membership in the Quebec 
union," he explained. 

Aberman's election to the exe- 
cutive creates a vacancy on Coun- 
cil for the faculty of Medicine. 
The new executive takes office 
in early July. 
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John Porter's "The Verlical Mosaic", a study 0/ social 
classes and power groups in Canadian society, was 
published last summer. This is the second of two ar« 
tides a^ialyzing the hook by Gad Uoroxuitz, assistant 
professor of economics and political science at' Mc> 
Gill. The first article appeared in the January 21 
issue of "NOW". The review was originally piibltshed 
ill "Canadian Dimension",- 



In Vertical Mosaic John Porter suegcsts that 
there is a connection between the absence of a na- 
tional identity in Canada and the absence of a left- 
right dialogue at the centre of our politics. His insight, 
though brilliant, is a bit muddled. At times he sug- 
Kcsts that what we Iaci< is a "charter myth" lilce that 
of the Americans — a national ideology; enshrining 
democratic ideals. The absence of a set of libertarian- 
egalitarian goals means that there is no Utopian ideal 
against which to measure our reality; the leftist im- 
. pulse in politics is thus deprived of an essential fuel. 
What Porter is getting at here is something which I 
would describe as the strength of toryism in our polir 
tical culture, stemming from our Loyalist origins. It 
is not true that we have had no charter myth. We — 
or at least our dominant British charter-group — had 
one, but it did not stress democratic goals. In any 
case, Porter is on the wrong track here, because an 
egalitarian charter myth is not a prerequisite for left- 
right polarization. Britain, and most other European 
democracies, have developed class politics without any 
basis in revolutionary charter myths. Furthermore, as 
1 have pointed out elsewhere, it is precisely the pre- 
sence of toryism at the origins of a society which 
paves the way for the later development of a left right 
polarization along socialist-antisociaiist lines. This is 
what happened in Europe, and it may be happening 
in Quebec. 

At other times Porter says that it is the absence 
of agreement on any goals at all — the absence of 
"values general to the society" — that bloclcs the 
emergence of creative politics.' Here he is in part re- ; 
pcating his observations about the effects of the na- 
tional unity obsession: our only goal is national unity; 
' preoccL'iiation with this goal prevents the formulation 
of social and economic goals; therefore movement to- 
wards such goals through class politics is retarded. 
But the absence of "values general to the society", 
also refers to the fact that Canadians, fragmented as 
tlicy are into particular regions and ethnic groups, 
have little sense of belonging to an overarching na- 
tional community, little feeling of "collective parti- 
cipation" in that community, and therefore little in- 
clination to formulate goals for that community, i.e., 
to make demands upon it. A functioning democracy 
requires a wcll dcvclopcd sense of national communi- 
ty, a feeling on the part of ordinary people that they 
are part of that community, that they have a sacred 
right and duty to participate in its affairs, that it is 
obliged to respond to their demands, in other words 
the feeling of a citizen rather than that of a subject 

Canadians do not have (his feeling about their 
country because their strongest identifications are 
with their regions and ethnic groups rather than with 
Canada. This is clear enough with regard to English- 
French relations, but it is also true with regard to 
English Canada. The French Canadian identifies pri- 
marily with French Canada. The English Canadian 
identifies himself most strongly neither with Canada 
nor with English Canada but with his ethnic, group — 
■ British, Ukrainian, etc. — and with his region — 
Maritimer, Westerner, etc. 

Two interrelated factors are responsible for this 
situation, both of which are alludeditby Porter. The 



first is the colonial and exclusive mentality of the 
British charter group; the second is the presence of 
the French in the confederal' partnership. 

The British of Canada, unlike. those of the United 
States, did not see themselves as the founding clement 
of an 'entirely new nation. They saw themselves as 
Britons in North America, they retained their identi- 
fications' with England, Scotland and Wales. They 
therefore made no conscious effort to integrate new 
ethnic groups into a new Canadian nation. The new 
groups were left alone, permitted and even encour- 
aged to follow the British example, that is, to retain 
their identifications with their homelands. Canada 
was a purely political, not a national or cultural entity. 
It consisted of a number of ethnic groups, politically- 
united through allegiance to the British Crown. 

The presence o( a self-conscious nationalistic 
French cletnent played a very important part in 
giving rise to this situation and in sustaining it. If 
the French were to be left outside the British com- 
munity, logic and justice required that other ethnic 



groups be treated similarly. If Quebec were to be left 




alone, logic and justice required that other provinces 
be left alone. In short, the French presence meant 
that the "national" community and its government 
must be weak. Its symbols and slogans empty of con- 
tent. It meant that the national community did not 
have enough power to integrate even its English- 
speaking elements. 

This situation has changed recently in two ways : 
The British charter group has lost most of its British- 
ncss, so that the sense of a shared connection with 
Britain and with British traditions which once linked 
British Columbians, Manitobans, Ontarians, and Nova 
Scotians has now nearly disappeared. And the French 
charter group has finally insisted once and for all 
that it is not an ethnic group like the others and that 
Quebec is not a province like the others. 

. The British revolt^ against the father opened lip 
two possibilities : Aiherlcahization, and movement to- 
wards a genuine Canadian amalgam. The latter ap- 
proach is well illustrated by Dfefenbakcr: One C^ 
ada, primary identification with '. the nation, 'eqiial 



demand for their groups a status similar to that of 
the French. The continuation of our strong emphasis 
on regional and ethnic differentiation perpetuates 
fragmentation, prevents the emergence of any clear 
Canadian or English Canadian identity, and leaves the 
door wide open for Americanization. We are not 
facing the dilemma. Instead of giving the French 
alone a special status, we are disintegrating the coun- 
try by giving all ethnic groups and provinces special 
status. Canada may never be a national community 
because of the French presence. English Canada can 
be a national community, but only if our image of 
Canada is transformed from a political union of prov- 
inces and tribes into a political union of two national 
communities, one English and one French. We must 
have the courage to combine accommodation of the 
French particularism with rtiistanct to intra-English 
particularisms. 

. Porter condemns our beloved "mosaic" primarily 
because .11 is verlical. When the British left the 
"other" ethnic groups alone instead of trying to build 
them into a new national community, these "others" 
were frozen in their original economic occupations 
and social statuses. The absence of a national identity 
sustains stagnation in our politics and inequality of 
opportunity in , our economic and social life. Assign- 
ment to social roles continues to be based on ethni- 
city. Here is a dilemma which the professional ethnics 
and all mosaic celebrators refuse to face. Etimic se- 

-ff; ; 

gregation cannot easily be combined^ with equal op- 
portunity for the members of different ethnic groups. 

Most mosaic celebrators take the line thai the 
very nothingness ef Canada is its most praiseworthy 
char.iclcristic. "How wonderful to live in a country 
that has no flag." How wonderful to live in a non- 
nationalistic nation that is not a nation, "a land of 
many cultures." How wonderful to be left alone, not 
to be pressed into any moulds. How wonderful to 
escape the conformitarian pressures of a U.S. style 
melting pot. 

' When this way of talking Is not fake, it is literally 
nihilistic. It ignores the dark side of the mosaic, the 
side exposed by Porter. Furthermore, it combines ex- 
aggeration of the cultural, uniformity of the United' 
Stales with exaggeration of the cultural diversity of 
English Canada. Ethnic segregation does not neces- 
sarily preserve genuine cultural diversity. The forces 
of assimilation can and do operate as powerfully on 
the segregated immigrant groups of Canada as they 
do on the less segregated immigrant groups of the 
United States. In both countries, cultural diversity 
and assimilation coexist. In both countries, immigrant 
groups, though they retain partially separate commun- 
ities and cultures for a very long time,' adopt, the ways 
of life and thought of the English speaking charter 
groups. The groups that have beeii in Canada for a 
long time are just as assimilated, in this sense, as the 
. groups that have been in the United States for a long 
time. In Canada, however, assimilation' has not level- 
led the barriers of social segregation — it has not 
eroded ethnicity as a.criterlpn.fpr assignment of social 
status — to the sa^^^xî^^ in the United States. 




status for all ethnic groups, no hyphenation. 'But the 
French do not want to be amalgamated. One Canada 
is left high and dry. The possibility of amalgamating 
the English speaking regions and ethnic groups into 
one nation is not taken up, because "logic" and "just- 
ice" continue to require that all Canadian particular- 
isms receive roughly equal treatment. 

In other, more realistic, words, our national poli- 
ticians are afraid to challenge the profcisional ethnics 
and the provincial empire builders who perversely 



Canada has cultural diversity .with segregation, the 
United States has cultural diversity without segrega- 
tion. That is an oversimplification, but it is aimed at 
the truth of the matter. 

The other factor which truly differentiates the 
Canadian mosaic from the American situation is the 
absence, of a Canadian or English Canadian identity. 
As immigrant groups assimilate in the United States, 
they arc also integrated into a general national com- 
munity. They acquire a strong identification with the 
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American nation. Here they assimilate culturally with- 
out being integrated Into a unifying national com- 
munity. It Is tills absence of a strong Canadian or 
English Canadian loyalty, combined with the example 
of French Canada, which enables ethnic spokesmen 
to demand for their willingly assimilating "consti- 
tuents" a status similar In principle to that of English 
and French Canada. 

I would rather be a Jew in the United Stales 
than a Jew in Canada. The Jews are more gliclioized, 
but their cultural life as Jew* is thinner. Their parti- 
recent arrivals, and in spite of the "protection" of the 
cipation in the general national culture is also less 
profound in Canada than In the United States. The 
ghettoization of the ethnic communities of Canada 
stifles me, aiid I suspecttit. stifles all non-British non- 
French Canadians except th'àsé%ho make the nurtur- 
ing of particularism a professional career in the 
Senate and elsewhere. 

. Our image of the United States as a melting pot 
is very much overdrawn. A Jewish community and a . 
Jewish culture are so powerfully present in the United 
States that Canadian Jews, even though they are more 
mosaic, look south of the border for community Icad- 




The U.S., after all, is no Utopia. Dare we 
try to come closer to Utopia, or must we 
imitate American models all the- time, in 
every way? 

ers, for rabbis, and for Ideas. Most American Jews 
identify strongly with the. Jewish ^community; at th« 
Hm* lima they are very AmerlMiirThcy have poweiv" 
ful feelings of commitment to and participation in 
the American national community. Canadian Jews on 
the other hand, feel themselves to be not so much a 
Canadian Jewry as an extension, of American Jewry. 
It should be evident that this relatively weak identi- 
fication with Canada is not the result of a strongly 
felt Jewish particularism. It is rather, a natural reac- 
tion to the absence of any real Canadian community 
with which one can idcntifyt , . 

I suspect that this is equally true of (he other 
Immigrant groups : They remain in their ghctlocs; at 
the same time, they assimilate. English becomes their 
language, the ways of the English-speaking become 
. their ways. But they do not acquire a strong identifi- 
cation with the Canadian nation, because there is 
none, except in the political sense. The whole Ideo- - 
logy of the mosaic came into being not so much to 
Justify cultural diversity as to Justify the absence of 
a national community embracing that diversity. We 
have only the pluribus, not the unum. The mosaic 
Ideology Is not needed to preserve the diversity; it Is 
a weak and often insincere apology for the absence 
of unity. What differentiates us from the Americans 
is i)Ot our cultural diversity — they have it too — 
but our failure to develop a national community. 
That is the meaning of the "mosaic." - 

The ethnic politicians' pretensions to semi-equal 
status with the French and English must be rejected. 
Just as the provincial politicians' pretensions to equal 
status with Quebec must be rejected. These preten- 
sions have no solid bases of support in the ethnic and 
provincial constituencies. The French Canadians of 
Quebec want to be a nation in an autonomous prov- 



ince. The Ukrainians of Manitoba do not want to be ' 
a nation; the people of British Columbia do not want 
their province to be autonomous. The ethnic and re- 
gional particularisms of English Canada are neither 
powerful nor self-sustaining; they are artlfieially sti- 
mulated by self-seeking politicians; they are almost 
wholly parasitic growths on the genuine, deeply fell, 
self-sustaining autonomist impulse of Quebec. If an 
overarching English Canadian national community 
existed, the ethnic and regional particularisms would 
evaporate, with no regrets and little nostalgia. 

When the mosaic celebrator thanks the Lord for 
Canada's exemption from the conformltarian pressures 
of the -American melting pot, he is confusing a very 
important Issue. It Is true that the U.S. enforces con- 
formity to a greater degree than Canada, but that 
conformity is Ideological, not cultural. American libe- 
ralism is all cngulfing; non-liberal ideologies- are ex- 
cluded from the pale of legitimacy. Liberalism is 
Americanism; other "isms" are un-American. But cult- 
ural conformity of the same type does not exist. I 
return to the Jewish situation because it is the one 
with which I am familiar. Jewish parochial schools 
exist in the United States — cultural diversity. But in 
these schools the cult of Americanism is taught 
ideological uniformity. 

The development of an English Canadian national 
Identity docs not require than we impose a single set 
of social and political values on our society. The 
United States is not the only model of a nation. Most 
countries manage to combine national identity with 
Ideological diversity. Our terrified equation of nation- 
ality with uniformity Is irrationaL 

The mosaic preserves nothing of value. It Is lite- 
rally nothing. It is the absence of a sense of identity, 
the absence of a common life which can be shared by 
the English-speaking regions and tribes of Canada. 

The mosaic "preserves" only political stagnation. 
Inequality of opportunity, culturally meaningless, 
ghettoization, and Americanization. In the absence of 
a Canadian identity, we identify — all of us, though , 
to varying degrees — with the American national 
community. Its media absorb us. Through the Ameri- 
can media, John Kennedy became the first President 
of Canada. Through the media, we participate vicari- 
ously in the affairs of the American community, with- 
out power over those affairs. Through the media the ' 
causes of American radical youth become the causes 
of our radical youth, automatically, without regard to 
the differences between the American and Canadian 
situations. Complete annexation of the Canadian mind 
will be accomplished in a few decades. Political inde- 
pendence will be left to us — but for what purpose ? 

Porter recognizes that galloping Americanization 
prevents the development of national identity and 
creative politics in Canada. The American media, he 
says, "contribute substantially to 'Canadian' values 
and to the view of the world held by' Canadians . . . 
It is difficult under these conditions for a society to 
provide itself with a distinct structure of values or 
with an image of itself as a distinct society." A largA 
part of the responsibility, for this situation is assigned 
to the English Canadian intelligentsia. It is, says 
Porter, conservative, apolitical, disinclined to "arti- 
culate a consistent set of defensive values." 

If the situation can be saved, and that Is of course 
extremely doubtful, English Canadian intellectuals, 
like those of other underdeveloped nations plagued 
by tribalism, must become self-conscious nation build- 
ers, as "survivance" conscious as the Québécois. Two 
huge obstacles will probably rule out this develop- - 
ment. The first is our distaste for "imposing" a single \ 
"uniformity" on the "diversity"* of English, Canada. 
The second is our even stronger distaste for building 
a "Chinese wall" along the forty-ninth parallei to "Iso- 
late" ourselves from American influences. But our 
assumption that there can be no English: j^Canadian 
nation unless these distasteful things are done'is'f aise.' 

There is no need to "impose" anything on anyone. 
If we can find a way of retarding Americanization, 
the fragmented elements of English Canada will come 
together of their own accord; they are, after all, ele- 
ments of one society, speaking one language, and 
bound together in one federal union. All that is need- 
ed is the will to create something new here, and some- 
thing different from what the Americans have created. 
I would like that something new to be a social demo- 
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cracy, but there are other possibilities. Let one hun- 
dred flowers bloom. Something definite can grow out 
of the confusing mix that is English Canada. It would 
grow without any kind of coercion if not for the over- 
powering presence of pre-existing American models 
available for imitation in every orea of existence. 

The problem of Americanization then, must be 
faced; without chauvinism, but also without a fake, 
self-effacing, embarrassed cosmopolitanism. The prob- 
lem of Americanization can be faced without bulldihs 
Chinese walls, without "restricting the free flow'of 
ideas." It can be faced positively, by assigning a very 
high priority to the subsidization of Canadian cultural 
production of all sorts, on a very much larger scale 
than anything contemplated at the moment. By cult- 
ural production I mean not only the arts, but anything 
than can be published or broadcast. The use of the 
state for nation building purposes Is not a new Idea' 
In Canada. We need a National Policy — not of cult- 
ural tariffs and taxei, but of cultural bounties and 
subsidies. 

We need not be "anti-American." There is much 
we~can learn from the United States, but It should be 
Intended learning for our purposes, not automatic 
imitation. The point is not to exclude everything Am- 
erican. That would be nonsense. There is a good deal 
of America already naturally present in our distintc- 
grated identity. When our "something definite" 
emerges, it will have a significant American element 
or aspect. 

The point is that the United Stales is a fully 
formed, highly integrated national communityi with 
clearly defined ways of thought and behaviour. The 
Americans have chosen their direction in every sphere 
0' life. They are' stuck with Americanism. We can bo 
different precisely because we arc a muddle, nothuig 
definite. Roads 'which are closed to the Americans 
may be open to us. Some of them may lead to a better 
society than theirs. The U.S., after all, is no Utopia. 
Dare \\c try to come closer to Utopia, or must we 
Imitate American models all the time, in every way ? 




Canada may never be a national commu- 
nity because of the French presence. English 
Canada can be a national community, but 
only if our image of Canada is transformed 
from a political union of provinces and 
tribes into a political union of two notional 
communities, one English and one French. 

Our obsession with the question of national ident- 
ity shows that we do not wànt to be different, but we 
have conflicting and undedeloped notions about the 
substantive content of the difference. Only Intel- 
have conflicting and undeveloped notions about the 
time. can integrate them Into^a. unity once they have 
been developed. BuLour Intélicctuals are afraid, and 
time is flying. 

English Canada will not be built In a day. But we 
must begin very soon. First, we must give up our 
masochistic celebration of Canadian nothingness. This 
Is not chauvinism — just the admission that we want 
Canada to be something other than a collection of dis- 
integrated particularisms sinking into the American 
Mind. Second, wc must realize that we cannot be 
something unless our imitation of the Americans Is 
selective. Every automatic hnltatlon of the American 
model closes doors to the fiiture, diminishes our op- 
portunity to build a bctter,':SOcicty here. Third, we 
must accept the fact that only a conscious nation ' 
building effort sponsored by a powerful (with rcspe^ 
to English Canada) federal government will enable us 
to emerge out of the torrent of American Idea-produc- 
tion which threatens to drown us. If Ideas are left.ip^ 
the forces of monetary profit and loss, we will drog 
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by Maureen O'DONNELL 

On a bleak day last October a sfronge scene was fafcing 
place in a Toronto playgrouiiili A 22-year-oW girl was 
climbing the stairs of a slide only to lump from the top 
step to the concrete ground. Besîcfe the slide sfood her 
mother screeching, "Jump harder I Jump harder 1" 

The tm were unsuccessful. The girl did not abort. 

The Means 



Socfcly'g unwillingness , lo -give legal and social 
•onction to aboWôiiiï.has facilitated the growth of a 
thriving abortion racket. It has been reported that 
authorities consider criminal abortion the third 
largest Illegal venture In the -United Stales, surpas- 
led only by gambling and narcotics. It Is most olten 
the lure of big money that attracts men and women • 
with varying degrees of sl<ill Into the field of abor- 
tion. The abortionist may be a qualified gynaecologist 
who performs a dilation and curettage (the process 
employed In therapeutic abortions), a nurse who in- 
duces a miscarriage by Inserting a foreign object 
Into the uterus thereby causing It to contract Invo- 
luntarily, or a man or woman whose credentials con- 
sist of a table, a sharp Instrument and a recoird to 
Orown out screams. 

The quality of illegal abortion varies directly 
with the amount paid. Not only does this criterion 
mean less competent -and "safe treatment for the 
working-class woman, but also that a well-to-do wo- 
man is more likely to deal with a sympathetic physi- 
cian who will perform the operation for a reasonable 
(for her) fee. .Women, seeking, abortions are liable 
to both ' financial ,'and :sèxuâl^exploitation. 

llowcver'thcre are some competent doctors who 
perform abortions because they believe thicm^to be 
morally "justified. One of them lives In' the^cqal-miiir. 
Ing district of Ashland, Pennsylvania; À qualified 
cynaccologisi, he entered the world of the criminal 
abortionist after his daughter had died during a 
clandestine operation. 



It seems clear that he ran his business out of 
dedication rather than for profit. Until the late 
fifties be charged $25 but In recent years his price 
jumped to $100, a very low fee for a dilation and 
curettage, the same operation performed In a the- 
rapeutic abortion. He explained his rise in price as 
a result of increased legal fees as he was almost cons- 
tantly battling the authorities. The problem of the 
law enforcers was that they could never get anyone 
to give evidence. 

À girl would make an appointment with him by 
phone.' She was asked to come with a girl friend 
and make plans to spend one night In Ashland. On 
the first day, usually In the afternoon, they would go 
to his clinic and the dilation aspect of the operation 
would be performed. On the following day, they 
would return and he would do the curettage, keep 
them under observation. for a few hours, and send 
them home with Instructlbni that. If they were stop- 
ped by the police, they were to admit frankly that 
they had been to see him; but that there was absolu- 
tely no way that they could be coerced into explain- 
ing what they had been there for. This is within 
the law and medical ethics. - 

A huge apocrypha of legend has been built up 
about this man In New York. But what Is clear Is 
that this man has spent a lifetime of energy dedicat- 
ed to the cause of helping young girls.whose trouble 
was a result of the out-m'oded anti-aborllon laws In 
the United States. 



Hat Pins 

vBplng Ineligible, for a therapeutic abortion and 
nol"imàwlngMhe-Mme of a criminal abortionist or 
haying enough money to pay him, many women 
attempt. lo induce their own abortions. Self-induced 
abortion may seem less, a shameful and frighten- 
'Ing way of solving their problem. Some- of the 
methods there women use . are : ', ': 

» pelvic and internal' Irritants like "Javex", 
. •. potassium permanganate, quinine;" 

' • laceration of the womb with such inslrti-. 

ments as nail files, crochet hocks, knives,' 
. hatpins; , 

• "oral' purgatives such as water. In which a 
rusty nail has been soaked, poison.. 
. Self-induced abortions are rarely successful. 
Usually. the woman will succeed in causing some, 
type of temporary or permanent physical damage 
to herself without dislodging the foetus. Dr. Karl 
Sterli, psychiatrist at Montreal's St. Mary's Hospital 
says, "Any girl who bungles an abortion to the 
point of sterility docs not. do so without guilt feel- 
ings at play. Legislation to legalize abortion would . 
not stop those women who use grotesque forms "of 
abortion in order to punish themselves." However, 
Dr. Stern did admit that many women would be 
spared the torture of a self-induced abortion If the 
operation were legally available to them. A medical 
leport dealing with the District of Columbia com- 
piled by Louis Mi; Hellman and Robert B. Nelson 
stated that In that ai-ea most abortion cases result- 
ing in serious complications were self-induced, and 
that increased efforts to suppress abortion might 
raise the rale of self-induction and possibly the 
abortion death-rate as well. 



Thilaw 

The Canadian Criminal Coda daflnat abortion 
as legal only In tiluatlon* .whtr* It is ntccssary 
to sava the life of tht mother. This concept If 
bated an the Roman Catholic doctrine that the 
soul is Infused into the body at the moment of 
conception, making abortion tantamount to mur- 
der. This it only a religious tenet. Corruption of 
the laws by extra-legal pretiuret, even when Ihete 
pretturet art eccletiattical, goes againtt the tpirit 
of our Conttitutlon. And, although the protection 
of minority groups are provided for by the Cont- 
titutlon; the right of minorities to Impose their 
will U not tanctloned. 

-The Canadian Bar Atioclatlon hat prepared a 
' rctolution calling for the rcttricted legalization of 
abortion. It would have the opcrathin legally 
available vvhen continuation of lîie" pregnancy 
wood endanger the life or health of the mother. 
But what inierpretation Is to be placed on the word 
"health"? At Montreal lawyer Fred Kaufmann hat 
pointed out, the thortening of a njolher't life 
either by medical or ptychlalric prestures may be 
tonttrued at injurioui. He aikt for "a clear cut 
decision that doctort and hotpilalt can follow". 

The very fact that thit resolution does not 
tuccessfully define the limitt to which the lega- 
lization ..of abortions may be ttrelched or that It 
Indeed implies limits meant that if'tha legal . pro- 
festion is willing lo take a tlep in this direction 
It it at bett a hesitant one. 



The Ways 

Sheila, who comet from a wealthy New 
York family, had a poiniest dilation ond 
curettage done in the carpeted office of a i 
todely doctor. Although her feellngi toward 
the abortion were ambivalent, the operation 
itself was not unpleotant. She wot anaes- 
thetized throughout the operation and wot 
given a penicillin shot following the abortion. 
Her lover wot waiting for her In the ante- 
room and together they went lo a hotel where 
they spent a week and o half allowing their 
relationship to recover from the strain that 
the unwonted pregnancy had placed upon 
it. Sheila's abortion cost $300. 

Anne did not come from such a favoured 
background. Having been unoble to find 
an aborlionitt in Kingston, the took a but 
to New York City, where a friend had a 
.'leod'. 

"It was ol the lime of the summer race 
riots In Harlem that was where the abor- 
tionist's 'office' was located. My friend, a 
social worker, and I took a taxi lo the edge 
of Harlem. The cob driver refused lo take 
us any further. We then walked lo a typical 
brownsione building and into the basement 
apartment where we were lo meet the 
'doctor'. In the oporlmenl which consltted 
of one room and a bathroom we found two 
men dressed In jeans washing the floor and 
a woman holding a crying baby. Even though 
the people were very cordial I was over- 
whelmed by Ihe dirt of the place. After we 
had wailed for o half an hour the 'doctor' 
phoned to soy that he would be right over. 
One of Ihe men explained lo me that they 
had been out drinking ihe night before and 
the 'doctor' had overslept. 

"The 'doctor' arrived wearing jeans and 
a jersey and carrying a greasy bag. He, heat- 
ed his utentlls in the tlove and the men left, 
barring the door with a broom. I then assum- 
ed my, undignified position on the kitchen 
^tabje. with my feel on chairs which were used 
at sllrrups. The woman put on a Sarah 
Vaughan recording of "Making Whoopee" — 
this was to prevent my screamt from being 
-heard as I was not given any anaesthetic and 
it was an extremely painful process. 

"l -wat afrard of my surroundings which 
were not ot oil antiseptic and of the naive 
and. casual ollilude of the 'doctor'. It was 
difficult to loke thai much pain In front of 
two other people, for my friend and Ihe 
woman hod remained In the room and were 
viilbiy embarrassed. I could hear the abor- 
tion drop from hit kitchen utensils Into a 
yellow plastic pail. Twenly minutes later we 
left. 

"The abortion cost $700. 

"I do not feel guihy about what I did. I 
could nol stand the thought of another life 
that was pari of my life and part of a past 
love existing outside of my realm. I fell that 
I had no right to bring a life into a world 
that I couldn't control. I never" allowed myself 
to think of II as an "abortion". The Idea It 
murderous and extremely detlruclive and I 
can't react to ihe idea of it. People wouldn't 
have to go to psychiatrists if they would slop 
saying, 'I've hod on abortion . . . oborlion . . , 
abortion'. 

. ^;;^.4^ha| did disturb me wot the violence 
. ,^Jf&(jeracl upon something so fragile — tome- 
•^»'iÉîrt?f sbould be treated with to much 
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Abortion is Safe 



Abortions may be perfora!eS|S!S^lie existing law when 
continuallon of the pregnancy)l»iU^endanger the^^l of the 
mother. In recent years there haa been, a marked decline in 
these therapeutic abortions. For example, a recent report in 
New York noted that the rate of such abortions per 1,000 live 
births had fallen by 43% from 1043 to 1953. 

Concern about, medical complications is not the major 
reason for unwillingness to perform hospital abortions. The 
dangers of the clandestine operation, crudely performed by an 
untrained person, have tended to obscure the safely of a care- 
ful hospital operation. It is the Increase in medical knowledge 
and improved techniques that has meant a decrease in the 
major threats to pregnancy and. consequently a decrease in 
the number of therapeutic abortions granted on medical 
grounds. 

This tendency on the part of obstetricians to limit the grant- 
ing of abortions on medical grounds has led w6mcn to seek 
the help of psychlalrlsU. In order to abide by the letter of the 
law and allow an abortion only In order to aave the life of 
the mother, a hospital can grant, an abortion on psychiatric 
grounds only in cases In which the woman presents a convinc- 
ing threat of suicide. But there is no known method for de- 
termining reliably whether a woman threatening suicide will 
actually carry out her threat. 

Many women do not even attempt to obtain a therapeutic 
■ abortion for they have been told that in order to have such an 
operation they must also agree to undergo sterilization. Refer- 
ring to, some patlents^o had obtained Illegal abortions and 
had subsequently' ^boroe? children, the American psychiatrist 
. Harold Rosen says : 

' . "If they had been therapeutically Instead of criminally 
aborted they probably would have been sterilized. I would like 
to point out that, because the package (therapeutic abortion- 
iterllization) deal is so frequent, I therefore consider ' them 
fortunate to have been illegally rather than therapeutically 
aborted and thus spared sterilization." ' > 
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The Effects 



Dr. Stem maintains thai abortions universal- 
ly cause feelings of guilt thai are independent of 
any moral or religious training. They stem, he 
claims, from the body image of a woman which 
is internal. A baby is an ego evaluation and the 
vacuum that she feels after Us loss is not related 
to any legal or social values. 

Helene DeuUch in her book "The Psychology 
of Women" agrees' that abortion may often pro- 
duce Immediate or delayed guilt feelings but she 
refuses to view all decisions to abort as psycho- 
logically unsound. The decision of whether or not 
to preserve the life of the child must often in- 
volve primarily an assessment': of . the «hort-run 
consequences; "the later dangers may be equally 
unavoidable whether the decision Is positive or 
negative, and It is Impossible to estimate in ad- 



vance which danger will prove greater in each 
Individual case." 

. Is it therefore unreasonable to assume that it 
would, be the \voinan herself ^whd^ls.'.ro 
nlzant of the ramlflcatliDitig'of' her actions? Is. H 
realistic to give the State "some sort of priority 
rights over a woman's reproductive organs and 
dictate to her that she must never terminate an 
unwanted pregnancy ? 

There are those who, seem to feel that once 
a woman, has decided to make love she should 
then be denied (hé right to correct her "mistake". 
Dr. George Slrean, chief gynaecologist at Mont- 
real's Jewish General Hospital, maintains that a 
single woman should "pay the price." 

"She knew what she was doing," he says, 
"Abortion should not be considered a licence 
for sex." - „■ ••■ ■ ■ •'rvip 



"Aboriiott is on împmgemenf on bunion lite," Karl 
Stern says. "By legalizing it you are opening a chink; 
you don't know what you are doing. You haye no idea 
how the law may be misused. abortion 
is not morally lustitied." 

German psychiatrist Vlhelhelm Stekel disagrees, 
"The law forbidding abortion is unmoral, since it is 
necessarily bound to be violated every day." 
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While the McGill players re- 
hearse a French play ("Tlie 
Lark") in English, their U de 
M equivalents, the Nouveau 
Théâtre Universitaire, whomp 
up some Slavic treats in French. 
From now to Alay 6 at the 
Centre Social they're doing 
Chekhov's "Evils of Tobacco," 
•The Bear" and ''A Marriage 
Proposal". 

Yves Curbeil, Hélène Savard 
and Jacques Crete go at the 
one-actors with zest, but some- 
thing is wrong. Something caU 
tural. 

"Tobacco" Is. a one-character 
piece which oddly anticipates 
the theatre of the absurd. A man 
monologues himself mad before 
us. Corbeil chooses an old-fa- 
shioned mannered delivery ra- 
ther than modern non-acting, 
but the play is too slight to bog 
down. 

As "The Bear" who stomps 
in on a cool widow to collect a 
debt and ends up collecting tho 
widow Corbeil Is, I suppose, 
boorish enough. And Miss Sa- 
vard ' is coy enough, but they 
are not talking to each other, 
even at the closing clinch. 

By the lime of the "Propo- 
sal," the three players are 
working together, but now a 
itrange change has taken place. 
Cackling voices, marionette 
struttings, crazy-quilt costumes? 
We're far from Russia, deep 
into Molière farce. 

Perhaps it is simply that in- 
experienced actors cannot af- 
ford inexperienced direction. 
Ilathcr than calling on a profes- 
sional, the NTU has entrusted 
the show to its president, Lu- 
cien Ilamelin. Ilamelin is a fine 
young actor whose tender per- 
formance you may remember 
from the Quebec-made movie 
"Trouble-Fâlè". 

But tenderness is not a help- 
ful quality for a director, li- 
censed tyrant that he must be. 
I'd rather have seen Hamelin 
on stage, but even as a director 
I wish he'd imposed his best 
ideas. He spruced up the entr'- 
actes with Gill<» Vigheault Te*/ 
cords, a reminder of the close- 
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ncss of the French-Canadian 
rural style and the Russian 
feudal flavor of Chekhov. Why, 
then, the overlaid Molière dan- 
dyism? Culturel 

Down on the Main students 
who are the next thing to pro- 
fessional regularly act the clas- 
sics for free — last week at 
the Monument National it was 
the English class of the Nation- 
al Theatre Schoool with Sheri- 
dan's "The Rivals". 

The students came off better 
than the play. A cabaret artist, 
apparently, Sheridan, is a 
sketch-writer more than a dra- 
matist. There are Mrs. Mala- 
prop's great but stale one-liners, 
and over and over again a 
scene suddenly seems to lack 
only a mike; the two actors are 
slapping each other on the back 
and delivering their conversa- 
tion straight at the customers. 

One caricature is still : rich, 
James Blendick's flint-eyed fa- 
ther. But old Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute just isn't very likeable 
and the rest of the parodied 
18th century types don't occur 
in quite that form any more. 

The direction, of course, is 
crackerjack. , But Culturality ' 
Sqiiad, we stiU need you. In 
this last gasp of Englbh theatre 
in Montreal the big problem is 
English accents.- V:;- 

'~ Malcolm Reid 



poem to old age 

"La Vieille Dame Indigne", a film by René Allio, 
based on a novel by Bertold Brecht is now showing 
at the Elysée, salle Resnais. 

"La Vieille Dame Indigne" is a film made 
with modest means, not a great film but' using an 
intelliigcni camera. In it one meets a delightful, old 
lady portrayed by Sylvie, « 77 year old actress. The 
first part of the film deals with her realistic life. 
She is the typical French woman of the working 
class, humble and dedicated to her family. A hard 
worker she brings up five children and takes care 
. of her sick'husband and his shop.' ; 

When the old man dies, the typical demonstra- 
tions take plabe around, the death-bed. There are 
loud protestations of sorrow, the sordid distribution 
of belongings lakes place and all that is left is to 
decide who is going to take-in the old woman. Up 
until now she has been very "efface" and now she 
asks shyly for a small allocation and the privilege 
of living alone In her own house. She is still mys- 
terious, she docs not speak much and she conducts 
herself appropriately. Then comes the second part 
of the film which describes with tenderness, sensi- 
tivity and with a poetic sense the last eighteen 
months of the old lady's existence, a very short 
one In which she is free from all bounds. While 
strolling and dreaming, she discovers the world, 
the modern life and friendship — all this with 
naivety, happiness and "humour", but this is never 
overdone. Both the actress and the author know 
from instinct where to stop. The camera becomes 
vely light and discreet. There is no complacency 
at all. 

The reactions of the family and the people 
around her are quite exciting to observe. They are 
shocked when they find out about her friends and 
her doings. Some scenes are a bit too long and 
slow In rhythm and tho sub titles are not very 
good. I was amazed to find out that they actually 
translated things that were not said. But looking 
at Mrs. Bertini, this beautiful poem to old age, 
one forgets all this. . H.A.. 



Dear old,.. 

(Continued from page 11) 

chewing gum -(2-2), 

throwing staples between lessons 

(5-5). 

no tic (4-4), 

singing during lesson, 

deliberately disturbing class, 

hitting pupil on head with book, 

gangsterism (G-6 — 8-8),' 

annoying me (4-4), 

constantly reading "material" 

(10-10). 

leaving school witiiout permis- 
sion (6-6), and 

continued talking in class (5-5). 
(N.B. : The maximum In that school was 
10 strokes on each hand. How- 
ever, teachers could give up to 
20 and report only 10.) 
"Once you punish, you have to be sad- 
istic," claims one high school teacher. 

To conclude what Influence discipline 
has on a high school, quote the same 
gentleman of ten years* experience: 
"When I get into a class I expect them 
to know I am the boss." 

High school students are not living in 
concentration camps. Stupidity is res- 
ponsible for the type of situation they 
live In. 

It is only stupidity which forbids a 
Minister of the Crown to lecture to a 
high school audience because a contro- 
versy might result. It is only stupidity 
which allows men and women adminis- 
tration officers claiming they are edu- 
cators to' suppress freedom of expres- 
sion in their schools. It Is only stupid- 
ity which permits administration offi- 
cers to waste their time with petty bu- 
reaucratic details. 

Too many people live blissfully un- 
aware of this stupidity. But if "ignor- 
ance is bliss" then this must be changed 
immediately. Ignorance has no part in 
education. 
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"SWIFT AND SCATOIOGY: 
A RECONSIDERATION" 




— Aifdo from being informative, the paper Is, I think, 
rather amusing. 

Donald Greene 
1^1^8:30 pm, Wednesday, March 9, L-26 
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"«IBUL» THE JlttT WBTtl rtW THUXI." 

Attention CvenroA* ind nottilllf raiHCI IIB : 
STUDENTS i U Bll 4m VoImii bp taMlIk 1:30 
pa, Mirck 3, 4, S, Unimtlty Ccntri Thntn. 
Ticlah SUS, u«i»mity CiBirt Box Office. 

Utirarjr Soclilr PAREWEll PARU Mirch IS. 
Inirltjtioni It Uni>inlty Cintro-Boi Office on 
presinlition ol mimbinhip citd, Mirch 4-10 
ONLY. 



J' ."'"T Jtto* to September I 4V4-room, 

Sf" .^^Pt «f ««A «ni Annuo Will, 
Alooetii Apirta ePt ..• ..> .:■ 

"ISA roRJIM" Coouni Edition - ••Millennium" 
iioi I lotereittni Amelet on Polind'i Cullure, 
Hiitory, Yo^il^ etc Bo Son To pio u up! 

l^rebolon Club proieou dr. t. bah of 

Jjeipltol , »BROCS AND BEHAVIOUR". 

i,i?..**^f' .."*!!!?"! *<" 

on? S6WU fliUiburtli Collin 

Iii»ef of Uii Cbriitiin Scienci Monitor miIIi- 
bll Unlttreity Centre niir T lOet Coimtir. 

UXUIHIAN CLUI 1 FINAL MEETING 6.30 pm", 
loesdiy. Hircb I, Unirenity Cwtw B-23-24 
Rlfrethaenti. ,->■.<-■■" 

RUl FOOD will to lined et MOC binqtiit end 

îîlîî'rîK*.**,*=" ««'CI ». 

S2J0. Tlclnti In Boe Olflce only until tlitcb 4, 

TïflHO DONE AT NOME. Mllinf muit bl liel^ 
ble. Cill 733.Ï20» bitwiea 9im in* 12 poon, 
end iftir 6 pm. 



ÎÎ^"*'^Ï.'"K »!fin»» .Hdctlonp. tof Priii. 
i'^ ""ïLî^irt^'MhVlM-PfMldenU, Si- 

MlvJS**' Copici of lilt jeir-i 

cmUtoUoa wd ippllcitioi foimj i„ii,bii 

BUDDY KATE Orcliejtrit Ri|'d orchetlrii of 

""■.' îi?,"' «««"M» Ttlepboni 
74S-B37D or 744-2042. 

tup ANB SAYEi Cirien In Piycholoif con- 
férence» t Mondiy, Mirch 7, Rick Mutly on 
"Animil inj piycholoiticil EipiriminUtioni 
Tuddar, Mirch I, Dr. D. Dandirl on •■Humin 
EiperimtnUI Piycholoiy") Wedneidiy, Hirch 
R, Dr. A. Schwwtrmin on •'CliniMi Piycho- 
loi»'^ end Fridiy, Mirch II, Kill $uun 
Andriw m "Covntilllof. Sponiorid br Pir- 

ffity^^rtAf 

GREENE -UCRtMENT I An OBSEUIOH 1 Wid- 
Biidir, mrtli B, L-a, uiin ry Sociity. 

FDUHBi 1 bronn illl|itor or iniki tkin ihoi 
on cimpui. Miy bi clilmid it Iwilchboird, 
Buildinii A Groundi Rld|. 
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The author of this article, Uarveu 
Mayne, is a grade II student at Wagar 
High School, president of the Students' 
Council, and president^of the Mount 
Royal New Dcmomiic"Youth. 

University students : Too many of you 
are complacent 

When any groups try to cut away at 
your freedom of expression, you are 

quick to speak out, and you feel compla- 
cent when the authorities respond vio- 
lently to the reactions your vocal ideas 
provoke. It means you are being heard. 

The new movement of student syndi- 
calism has put you on an enviable pe> 
destal. "Student" has become an adject* 
ivc modifying almost every type of ra- 
dical noun in a newspaper's vocabulary : 
"student demonstration", "student pro- 
test", "student union", "student move- 
ment, committee for...", etc. — each 
guarantees you a hearing. 
, But "student" when related to the 
above is synonymous with the university 
student only. What about hieh school 
students ? They certainly may not ex- 
press themselves to the extent that uni- 
versity students do. 

The uniformity In some of the English- 
speaking Protestant schools contrasts 
greatly with the freedom to be different 
at McGill. And discipline has a far great* 
er effect on the indivitliialism of the 
student than it docs at university. 

As a student at one of the Enslish- 
speaking Protestant high schools in 
lllontreal 1 can only be acquainted with 
what is happening in their schools and 
my article goes no further than that! 

Jlorcovcr, 1 can not say that the de- 
fjrec to which freedom of expression 
exists in one school is necessarily re- 
peated in the other, but incidents simi- 
lar to those I write about occur in 
enough schools to illustrate the general 
trend of events '.n these schools. 

Freedom of expression can not be an 
absolute value. While the Oxford on the 
one hand calls freedom "the power of 
self-determination ; frankness, out- 
spokenness ..." on the other hand the 
same dictionary defines it ^s "nonslav* 
cry". Thus some lines must be drawn 
somewhere so that we don't have either 
of the two extremes: suppression or 
license. 

The trouble with our high schools is 
that ostensibly' no one sets down the 
lines for all schools. (Can a policy re- 
lated to freedom of expression have 
been set down when in one school polit- 
ical clubs arc allowed to exist, while in 
another llic principal insists : "We want 
no politic:, no religion, no sex. Let's 
keep the school safe."?) 

The principal determines how far a 
student may go in his high school. Stu- 
dents' Councils very rarely play a large 
part In the matter of freedom of expres- 
sion. Most of the time thes3 are impo- 
tent bodies, whose members sometimes 
arc not even chosen l)y the students of 
the high schools, whose sole authority 
— and even this is subject to inctant dis- 
approval — is to organize dances and 
other social events. 

Too often, whenever a Students' Coun- 
cil moves towards the left and advo- 
cates changes in the status quo of a 
high school (e.g., amendments in its 
constitution to allow it to have a greater 
responsibility in student affairs) it is 
called into line by the school adminis- 
tration and its influence becomes even 
smaller. 

The status quo lias become such an 
idol to some administration officials 
that the remotest susgcition of change 
from students often brings about retri- 
butions. As in one high school in the 
west end this school year: 

A prominent student in that high 



school, X, wrote a letter to the editor of 
the school newspaper complaining about 
the behaviour of some members of the 
Prefect Board. lie mentioned no speci- 
fic personalities. lie pointed out that the 
malicious actions of some of these stu- 
dents in handing out punishment for 
breaking school rules, and in setting a 
good example was destroying the image 
of the whole Board. 

To the great majority of teachers and 
students who gave their opinions after 
reading thei,tetter, X- was; Justified in 
sending it' Not so: to the administration. 
X was called down by both the Princi- 
pal and Vice-Principal (who was in 
charge of the Prefects). He had quotes 
taken out of context shot at him. He 
was called irresponsible and a dema- 
gogue. The day after the letter was pub- 
lished X's scheduled address to the stu- 
dent body at an assembly was cancelled. 
• The newspaper was presented with an 
ultimatum : either the newspaper hence- 
forth be subject to censorship (censor- 
ship includes the striking out of all art- 
icles dealing with politics and/or erilic- 
izing directly or indirectly the policies 



In another school — population lOOO 
— students last year were not permitted 
to read an article in their newspaper 
before all copies were burned. The edit- 
orial staff had criticized a decision of 
the Principal who had, without consult- 
ation, chosen a date — unacceptable to 
most students — for the graduation - 
dance. 

The school newspaper seems to be the 
best medium of expressing opinions in 
a high school where more obvious chan- 
nels, as general assemblies, are not 
available. And when one medium of ex- 
pression is squelched. It is likely the 
others will be too. 

(In the two incidents mentioned 
above the newspapers concerned were 
not permitted to air both sides of the 
question. This would have created a 
controversy, and consequently all other 
avenues except the grapevine were 
closed.) 

Suppression does not only involve si- 
tuations within the school itself Several 
years ago the Coinbincd Universities 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(CUCND) attempted to set up regional 



Oh - freedom" 




of the administration) or the paper be 
closed down altogether. 

Electing the former, the editor-in-chief 
who had written an cd. Note above X's 
letter : "We want you to cxprc:s your 
opinions ... do not be frightened to air 
your views... we are the ones who ac- 
cept the responsibility, not the writer. . ." 
was forced to sign his name to an apol- . 
osy, distributed to the' whole school, dis- 
claiming the "irresponsible statements" 
made in the newspaper. 

Due to the principal's efforts, the 
advertisers received decapitated copies - 
of the newspaper — with the editorial 
page detached (This was apparently to 
keep the school safe). Moreover, the 
writers of any letters criticizing these 
moves were called down to the offices 
of the administration and admonished 
(Needless to say, the Prefects were ne- 
ver given an opportunity to 'vrite back 
and discuss the other side of .\'s propo- 
sition). 



clubs in the high schools but failed. 
Again, administration officials felt a 
controversy might result. 

To Warren Allmand, Liberal Member 
of Parliament for Notre Dame de Grace 
this is "bad education". He is one pub- 
lic of.'icc-holdcr who feels that students 
should be allowed to express their opi- 
nions so long as it is ensured that all 
other opinions can be presented. He 
would be completely behind those who 
arc fighting against suppression in the 
schools. 

In answer to those who state that 
schools must be kept .safo Max Salts- 
man (NDP-W::tcrloo South) insists: 
"Nobody Is safe In tlie twentieth cen- 
tury. There is no wayof insulating ideas; 
ideas have a way of getting in by them- 
selves." 

But Saltsnian would prefer to have 
students fight it out for themselves in 
their own respective communities. He 
explains : "Freedom has to be taken as 



a personal thing. The kind of freedom 
that exists in a school depends on the 
mores of the community in which the 
school is situated." 

Generally speaking, he says, the more 
freedom the better, but this could be 
interpreted anywhere from the simplest 
meaning of the word to anarchy. If the 
"community" should determine the ex- 
tent of freedom of expression then pa- 
rents' reactions must be gauged. But too 
many parents just don't give a damn. 

Even through the home and school 
associations, City Councillor John N. 
Parker (Civic Party-Notrc Dame de 
Grace), and elementary school principal 
points out, it is difficult to get enough 
parents interested in what is going on 
In the Institutions their children attend. 

Also, high school students arc not be- 
ing confronted with a study of modern 
politics in their curriculum. With sub- 
ject promotion, in fact, many of them 
can go through four years of school 
without proper study of the arts or 
sciences. 

Suppression of individualism occurs 
not only in freedom of expression. Dis- 
cipline in the high school, with a great 
stress placed on adherence to stringent, 
petty school regulations, contributes its 
share to the situation. 

While some sclionis are lenient about 
dress regulations others go so far us to 
suggest the colour and weave of trousers 
a student may wear, and the length of 
hair, styles of shoes and tics that would 
be permitted. 

One high school principal insists that 
this establishes a business like atmos- 
phere. If a school Is a place of business 
then he is right. 

An experienced teacher points out: 
"A person docs a better job when he is 
properly dressed ... a sporl jacket 
means smart aleekiness." 

The uniformity of dress regulations 
is a petty aspect if it does not fit into 
the general pattern of the discipline. 
There is a great tendency for some 
schools to become little bureaucracies. 
For example, late students and absen- 
tees must go through a labyrinth of pro- 
cedure to be allowed into their classes : 
forms must be filled out by administra- 
tion officials, and papers must be signed 
and presented. 

If an offender is repeatedly naughty 
his name is put down on the "school re- 
cord", some ultra-secret file of the in- 
dividual's activities which is supposedly 
transferred to his university after the 
student graduates. The student naturally 
is made aware of this file early in his 
Mudics. 

Corporal punishment is still rampant: 
Strapping 

(as explained to this writer by one 

former student) 

Ingredients: 

a) a thick, heavy, flat rubber canvas 
rod 15 inches long, 1/8 inch thick which, 
. when being used, wraps around the hand 
— it hurts; 

or 

bj a big black belt 25 inches long — 
it hurts more. 
Theory and Application 

The following excerpt is taken from 
a Montreal high school "strap book" 
which includes 500 cases of strapping in 
a IS month school period. The numerals 
in brackets indicate the number of 
strokes on each hand : ^ 

acting the fool in shops (5-5), 
fighting and throwing metal darts 
in shops (4-4 — 6 6), 
dispersing 1I2S in the class (C-6), 
telling me to f ...k off, 
water pistols in class (tiG), 
reading a "book", 

(Coiittitued on page 10) 
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THE tUSTROUS LOOK IS IN 
FOR SPRING I 

Glenayr . y . V-i^mi^ . . 
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■ ■iNi:;^^-;:^ 

NEW^SILKY 
ANTRON 

It'« 80 feminine-ytbe 
exciting lieu' look for 
Spring— the shimmcrihg 
neyf pastel Ioolc-^;apttired ' 
bere by Kitten in thia new 
perfectly matching cardigan 
and skirt — the cardigan vith ■ 
raglan shoulders (shapely) ' 
and ^ sleeves. 34<42, 
113.98. The fully.]ined ^ 
straight skirt to'periectly. 
inatchi'8:20,{|15.98. 
I mitlie'iabulous new 
nbre-Tfilkjr'iAntron^' 
Look for Kitten's 
lustrous new look at 
good shops everywherel 



WK^the 
car 



vom mmm 



It it not 1 (cnuliis KITTEN 





You're 



It's the Auslln-Healey Sprite. And^îi's got every- 
thing that makes it a true sports car. Twin-carb, 
'1100 C.C. engine with four-speed gear box. Disc 
brakes and rack-ahd-pinibn steering" too. Bucket v 
seats, of course.] And a; tremendous world-wide 
,competitlon"^recordr'A'?0e'^l^^^^^ 

And here's the best part. You just. can't pay 
less, and sllll get a. true.sporls^cari^So. get, the 

new Austin-Hea!êyï$œ|» 
nobody puts more -/^^^^^^ 



The British Motor CorporaUon'orbaradaLbd;'*'' 

AUSTIN « MO • AUaTIN-HBALeV 





UNTIL MARCH 15 

Applications : University Ceiitre Switchboard 

PRIZES 



Hefe.ar& the Village \ook PLAYBOYS, Afl suedei'Putly beige. Grey. 
Fadeli blue/ All styfCr,::avam^ in "His"—- $ë.95.":He,s" — $7.95. 
higher west of Winn^^ ■ ' . > 

■ ■ te RIGHT when you wear playboys 

■ - V Fpotrvyatchers see more PLAYBOYS than àhvthîho: ^^^^ i i 

. Reason?. The Village Look is big now. And PLAYBO'fS^H 

? ' j^Si^hingP Light! -CasiwIùSelectiSueaè uppers look better 
jiojlfler.^ Plantation crep^g^ 

i-^?^ -%.y°"f P^^fflp&'atfyour shoe store today. 




PLAYBOYS >^ HEWETSON 

A Dhriiion of Shot CbiDoiiiion of Csnsd* Umitod 
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by AARON SARNA ; 

.'. Nemfealures Editor^ 

'i^'i^'CmiB'of the »lronge»t/«upporleri on campus of Immediate 
frtï'ohlveritlyiedùcqilwi^ McGill »ludent 

>ie Quebec 





: ... , ...... :■ ::>'St2^i;?ïpSi'-- 

Profile 
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by DAVE CHENOWETH 



HistorimUn ofMfCill 



^entVciiliiackJn' provint 
pa^^grinU'-ftofMcGHl ^antl the 
proposed new loan-bursary iys< 
tem have dealt a strong blow to 



W„:;S .S^t;T^he 0°«Vof.-hich ... cosmopo» 
iparlmcnt of EducaUon, ^, ^' : ' «an;^?««look. Yet until . thi» yeai 




priésèhted 'a '200-pàge report on 
un 

Department 

The authors called for Immedi- 
ate free;;unlverslty_ education — 
free tuition, plus a subsistence, 
allowance for students. /This re-' 

government decided to gain 
: greater control of the adminis- 
tration of Quebec unlvèrsities,' 
academic;,^,' freedom would be 
maintained r by' broad public 



McGill il. a surprising uni- 
veriity in many ways, not iho 



year 

MeGlll.''hds practically ignored 
■one quarter of tlie world's 
, population. Tills year, in a 
burst of enlightenment, McGill 
chose to offer two courses In 
Asian history, courses 220 and 
318. And the man who teaches 
these courses may be the man 
to introduce the Orient to Mc- 
Gill. 



The 'man Is Professor ' Paul 
Ta-Kuang Un who, born • In 
Vancouver and educated in the 
' United Slates, has spent the last 



represeritatioh oh the boards of 
governors. These would include 
businessmen, labour leaders, pro- 
fessionals, teachers, ' and . stu- . 
dents. --y-'-rB^*^^ 
V . He castigates the • Quebec " go- 
■vemmenfa. delay, in implement- . fifteen years in the People's Re 
Ing free education. "The govern- public of China. An undergrada 
met has not yet accepted the 
need for free education as a prio- 
rity of the state." He. claims the. 
Quebec cabinet is divided on|thef, 



ViaOR RABINOVITCH. 

education is a priorilv 



issue.: : , - ■ . ,. ;;;|/^??!t.^ 
On the question of istudent; a 
Rabinovitch says "the gdverni 
ment proclaimed the bursary sys- 
tem was a definite step towards, 
free education. Now thé loah- 
bursary system is cited as a 



ate at the Unlversity.of Michigan, 
he completed his '^•pbst-griduate 
work at Harvard and the Fletcher 
gcjipol of Law and Diplomacy 
is well aware of the emphasis 
on oriental studies in 
America, studies obtainable in 
only two universities north of the 
border. 



placed 



student, hopes for a progressive 
educationf; policy in Quebec, Ra- 
binovncht^elicves. . ' . 

Efforts on the part of McGill^'igreiiti^tepjforwM^^^ the re- 
students arid the Union Ganérale'Ji*vefse!ln!^.rt aid 
dés Etudiants' de Québec to re- system Is à step backward, and 

verseiLQucbcc's'.- procrastinating as the Robbin Report on Univer- _ 

p.blic^^t|s^{veraUy^e minor ones, have 



.Chinese ttudie* in US 

Most of the major American 
universities, and 





^f°6cial"and -^'^i'""^ language and facilities understood in the context of its 



Professor Paul Ta-Kuang Un'}sia%ànàdian-born Chinese hisl 
whoi leaches oriental courses iri depth for the first time at McGill. 
many of the The^reipected teacher, hos lived in China for the last fifteen years. 

courses in the" J^l^^dern Chlna^^us^befl.vflfi as the years f 



for graduate studies on the ï.own.hislory, not judged through 

eriment^f y«4«!^»i^f of 
* knowledge-concerning the Orient 



by ROBERT^AYLOR 



Ji. The McGlif iflying^lC^ 
lyeors ' after •;iiit'demîsev;5.**r^f5>^iî,- 




Orient. There'ls even experiment 
'M^Ê ' • ■ 'r-:i'-, ' '.'^M-r''-Wi^--^:- ation In the teaching of Chinesef^* 

VjOUÀti lEBENSOlD . the. teaching of defunct classical' 

reincarnated this year. 26j,^|?^8uages. 

Why the. interest in the Orient? 
Student :interest Is particularly 

to 1939, the club had the suipporti^:;;fourvo^ coursé, by the ris- 

.^liN^^oX-Outside. organiwttbM^^^ ' .^V ïnfiUmpdrtarice of China in world 

^^^0QM.^Sna^ghfei}w«e ■ Due to limited «^.rV the .-j^^Yet the Professor, hopes 

. 'With similar clubs from a|^h^ luaxer^}^mf^/.^ ■: for -prag^Œ^i^lit be- 
universities, U . - ^'^É^^M'i^T- cause tluî àviilabllity of oriental 

studies makes for a fuller liberal 




outings were^bèldj; this " year. 
• These -outingii^'consl^^^^ ... 
^■;tq;otliw;locallUM ârid^ ' . 

»;7;BS\inany; « four planes and "16 / However, dealing in pragmatics, . 
" pep'ple.1 ' i-] '\ the Professor says, "The focus 

. Lécturës, films, ^ and slide • of world opinion is currently on 
shows' on flight and 'navj|atiog|;^Çhina and the major issues of 
were", organized in the fbm|pfs«l^:,pp^^ the United 



"ground school". 



States are. 




The club was reformed this 
yccar ' by Ronald Javitch and 
Gene Dcnteli, two licensed pilots 
who fell the need for such an 
organization at McGill. 

The aim of the club is to pro- 
mote interest in' flying nnd Us 
ambition is to own an aircraft. 

It bas 32 members, seven of 



• : \ JUI"" ««MCI» 

The McGilJ[)Fly|n^ is composed of licensed pilots who oper- 
ate light-f^m^^Ircraft out of Cartieryille Airport. All persons 
^^llfnlirested in f 1^ 



Rilglitib'ejone of the most danger^ 
|us blind • spots ' In the future 
ppllcy'rpfithe bccidérit,!' i 

Understanding China 

Professor IJn; who'; taught in 
China for fifteen years polnti out 
that we must understand the 
"little" man in China. "Unless-^ 
you understand the common 
people you will be faced, with 
most:' of the world as your 
enemies. The 'path of Goliath is 
still possible in tlie world of 
sophisticated armaments". 

. Lin docs not deny that the em- 
phasis of ouc.uniy.ersitics should 
be oh the h|stVry;bf;the Occident; 
■however he feels that our history 
could be better understood in the 
context of world civilization. He 
hopes that one day every student 
will leave university having taken 
Ï a basic course^ in thë hijstory and 
T culture of' the Orient. ' 

■ He sees a hopeful sign in. tiie 
growing interest iuûhevèstabllsh- 
ment of a'sma|l Chinese language 
..' library for reference and re- 
.^i/jsearçh which would be one step 
ji^^ii along the long road to the crea- 
Mion of a McGill Oriental Studies 
: programme. The library, as well 
as preparing McGill for graduate 
courses in the future, might help 
stimulate university interest In 
the field of the Orient. .McGill at 
one time held the Gest Collec-" 
tion of Oriental works, but long 
ago the collection sought the 
more hospitable land to the south 
and now resides at Princeton. 



pass,, student 
Interest grows, McGill may one 
day find itself with advanced 
Oriental studies courses which: 
would in turn develop graduate 
students and teachers of oriental ' 
history with a command of the 
language and insights necessary 
for the sympathetic teaching of 
the Orient, lliere.is already con- 
siderable student interest in thO: 
two present courses which were 
-announced at the last moment 
"^ànd not included in the faculty 
handbook Professor Lin com-: 
mcntcd, "Quite a few students 
have come enquiring If they can 
go on with oriental studies. We 
hope that at some time in the 
future McGill will be able to 
accommodate them." 

Canada and China 

Thejj.final|,q^u^c ji^t l.o n ^is ; why 
oriental^fstudiu ^in £(^'nada îfarid 
why at ■ McGill?' UiT'poIn ted ' ôlit 
that . Canadians are extremely 
well regarded in the Orient; In 
China much of this is due, of 
course, to the legendary Dr. Nor- 
man Bethiine. "Canada", said Lin,. 
"as a 'middle power', has an ' 
unique chance to bridge the gap^ 
between East and -West." 

JIcGill, Jlself, situated In bi- 
linguidMah^'cosmopolitan' ilont- 
real,''^M8fan'^iinique;opporlunlty 
to further oriental studies in 
Caanda. We have a chance to 
prove ourselves one of tlie most 
liberal and far-sighted of the 
Canadian universities. Professor 
Lin is making an encouraging be- 
ginning, but there is still much 
to be done. With a bit of leader- 
ship, McGill may see its way to 
live up to its reputation as 
the world-minded university of 
Canada. 
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NORWEGIAN ËOVilUNG • '^e'^^ers of the University of Oslo women's gymnas- 
llvnrVbVfmi Wl/rvlilllV. .^^^ display fine form in port of their routine 
designed to demonstrate the phases of gymnastics popular in their counh-y. The fifteen gymnasts 
{gj[l|presenf a display at the Sir Arthur Currie Gym on Monday at 8 pm. The programme is 
sponsored by the McGill branch of the Canodian Association for Health; Physical: Education and 
Recreation (CAHPER). Tickets may be purchased at 75 cents for ■stuVeht»^and;i$1.25. for. the, 
public 01 ific Ski Shop In Place Ville Marie. . ' 



Scoreboard 

FINAL BASKETBALL 
STANDINGS 



FINAL REDMEN SCORING 



Wtndior , 
Wattfloo 
Tofonlo 
liter 



Gâtlph 



Qunn't 
McGIII 



Wtilim OivltUn 

P W I f A Pli 

10 10 0 1078 615 20 

10 7 3 «99 «34 14 

10 A 4 ~S40 752 12 

10 À « «81 716 8 

)0 3 7 670 696 6 

10 0 to 401 963 0 
{■<Urn DIvIiIm 

P W I F A Pli 

6 6 0 476 305 12 

6 3 3 443 3iS i 

6 3 3 370 364 6 



^iSin*' TIbbtli 
Skip Ktrntr . 
Rich Rlptliln 
J. C. Ubrlt... 
Btn Htlliwill 
RIck JMoon . 
M«l 'Johnton 
Jim Btdford . 
Ceurln*y Prtit ^ 

Ml(t Jinllni 

Hirry Criffllhi „ 
Rogtf Htlil „™ 

Un Taylor .„ 

Jerry. Kotluidoff 



G 
14- 
9 
4 
4 
■4 
6 
1 
3 
1 
0 
3 , 



A 
9 
14 
14 
8 
7 
4 
« 
4 
S 
« 
0 



Pll 

23 
23 
II 
12 
II 

to 

7 
6 
6 
6 
3 




Ktn W<ll«ri 



FINAL HOCKEY STANDINGS 



Toronto 
Wttltfn 
Wllailoo 
Uval 

QuMll't 

McMutêt , 
Alontrwt: 
McOlU ' 
Cudph 



P W 

16 13 

16 12 

16 n 

16 9 

16 6 

l« 6 
l«. 5 

U 4 

16 2 



I T. 
3 I 
3.2 
3 2 
A I 

to 0 

10 0 

II 0 

11 I 
13 I 



r A PU 

136 49 27 

15 48 36' 

84 63 24; 

88 «I . 19 . 

69 86 12 

73 tl2 12 

«5 86 10 

S« 91 9 

43 92 S 



The Greek 
speaks 

by MALCOLM ROWAT 

. Alpha Delta Phi picked up its ' 
third and fourth IPC trophies of 
the year by capturing the ski* 
ing and swimming events. . 

In skiing, tlie ADs beat out the. 
defendjng^^^^m'J DKE team 
by Just uni]cr three seconds at 
Mont Habitant during Carnival 
to take first place. Heading tlie 
winning four-man team was Pete 
Nixon who finished sixth overall. 
However, the individual star of 
the meet was Mike Staniforth 
from KA who finished in first 
place with ah ' impreissive.; 65.0 
second clocking, over two seconds 
ahead of his nearest competitor. 
The, ADs ..and Dekes were follow- 
"'^'"cPhl Delt, DU, and 
wider. 



FRIDAY, MARCH A, mi 



JUDO ELECTIONS 

The Judo Club's general 
meeting and elections for 
next year's executive will 
be . held on Monday in the 
B.W.F. room of the Currie 
Gym. Members who attend- 
ed a majority of the prac- 
tices are required to be 
present to enable a proper 
meeting to ^ conducted. 




Annual Mission Sponsored By Newman Centre at McGill 

é^ici^a^^^' ^^'^"^ ^^^^ 

IF ife Qfe AND IIFE OF MAN 

I March ;'4W WHB nP eel Street 

FREEIK)M AtilmvlNE ^RESPONS 

Rev. /rj^nr Albert^' Johnson, S. J. 

Dept. of^Religlqu^^^^^ University 

•-«mm 

Applications are hereby requested for the following C.U.S. 
positions for the. school, year 1966-67. ' 

PERMANENT OFFICERS 

_ 1) Editorial Board of the Prospectus: (4 persons) 
; a) Chairman of printing and distribution ' 

b) Advertising Chairman . i ' , 

c) Two co-chairmen in charge of- articles 

d) General s'taff 

2) An Editor.;,Qr Editors of the Balance Sheet 

a) Adyéjîîiîng 1 manager 

b) General staff 

3) An Electoral Officer 

4) A Social Chairman . 
a) Manager of tours 

SPECIAL OFFICERS 

1) A Chairman of Blood Drive 

2) A Chairman of Freshman Reception 

3) A Chairman of Activities Night ^ ^ 

COMMERCE TUTORIAL 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 

Applicants must be members of the Commerce Under- 
graduate Society, shall show qualifications, if any, for the 
position, and must hand in applications at the switchboard, 
University Centre, by 4 pm, March 23, 1966. 

Frank 0. Kaarnay, 
Pratldant, 

C*niiMrc> Uitdartradwii* S*cialy 



In the recent swim meet, tha 
ADs upset the defending cham- 
pion DU squad, amassing 709 
points to 69 for the DUs. In a 
close fight for.^ third place, the 
Zetes nipped the' bekès 36 points 
• to 32.9. Psl U finished fifth with 
19, The ADs were led by Jim 
Harbert and Toby Kent who turn- 
ed in strong performances, while 
Duncan Moran starred for the 
DUs as usual. 




THE 
iVI^ACDONALD 
LASSIE 
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CQTE-DES-NEIGES CDMt^lERCtAL COLLEGE , INC 










N. w. BTacciciiJipiirNeiFAi. 
CAN ■TocckcU ■ccncTAnr 




5197 CDTC-DCS-NCiaeS ROAD Mai; 



[aucacc tcu rc 7*5aaa 



Shorthand 

Spelling 
Grammar 
Correspondehce 
Bookkeeping 
îlling 
Dictaphone - 
Supiioatlng. 
Office Practice 
Public Speaking. 
?rench 




Dear '^^*|^ijL_,_^_^^^_, 

^té^^^jerff^Swkg ; need bïîiljS^ 
and high schoor' students (-AVe. 8^ 
Summer School. Vi^&y^ iai9nBU%:^j^ 
and typewriting coursesria >&iàh 'bur' «ethodr-^^^^^^ 
of individual Instruction permita you to enter 
at any time, progress «t your own pace, and 
leave when you have -acquired the proficiency 
you need. 

At college level, typing help* you 
to turn out clear, long-lasting notes, theses, 
and ten papers. ?or work after oolleg*, it 
is, of course, alHost à necessity* Students 
desirous of taking our eosplete fieeretaxlal' 
Course sad. starting now will finl8lt.4a ««rly 
spring.' when the demand for qffios staff is 
highest. 



SUBBO: 

Monday through||pl 
write or telepnoBi 




9 to 3, 
t'her Information, 



BWStj 



Sincerely yours/ 

COTE DEfLBEIQMÎîOMMEECIAI COLLEGE INC, 

R. V, Btoeckel 
Principal ■ ^ 



FRIDAY, MAK(.n^, ITOO 



iWAA names new exec 

Sue Bovillo has been aecicitméd' President of the Women's 
Athletics Association for next year. Currently Treasurer of the 
WAA, Miss Bovilie succeeds Beo Taylor. , 

' _ ^ . ".ft-.- - 



Elections for all other execu- 
tive positions win be held next 
Tuesday ar5:15 pm in the RVC 
Common Room, All female slu- 
aJenta^wekurged .to attend this 



X0 
;';î^didatcs for the various of- 
fices are as follows: 

•Vice-prcsldent: Sue Snyder, BA 
2, Janet Willis, BA 3; 

Secretary: Carol Grançc, BSc 2, 
Vickie Jack, BA 2, Joan Robert- 
son, BSc 2; 



Coordinator of Extramural Ac- 
tivities: Sally Dniry, BSc 2, Caro- 
lyn Kerr, BSc Ij^^^^j^^v^j^^ 
The followlng Have been :aeelaun- 
ed to office: 

Co-ordinator of Intramural Ac- 
tivities: Kathy Stacey, BA 3; . 
Co-ordinator of Publicity; Mary 
Ann McVlcker, BSc 3; 
• Women's • Athletic Board Rep- 
■ reièntatlvett JanetWUlls, .BA 3. 




TRADS 

designed for women 



to walk besidi 




Sabre'Slim TRADS are.tailored with |jthe,fj%y; 



.. clean lines. The finest; woréteds.andi;Iong'>.^^ 
wearing blends are featured ih^fashlonable , 
shades.^wlth the modem international iflair ■ 
for eVe^appeal. DON PARKER TRADS pdpu- 

. larly priced atyourfavorlte'mén'sshop; look 
for the authentic "TRAPS" hang tag - your 
, assurance of top value. > 




SAC leaves fuzz 



• McGlU and Toronto tied /or the OQAA badminton title, splittlng 
their six matches. Siak Lee of Queen's won ttie Individual crown and 
John GHbert and Tltn Smith of Toronto the doubles tltlé . . . Torohtè 
won its ninth OQAA swim title in 10 years) compiling 87 points at 
Western. McGlll was second with 54 and Western third with 45.'.. 
Guelph finished ahead of second-place Western in the OQAA wrestling 
meet at McGill. Guelph won the title two years ago,. Western last 
yon^Ë^^Ëiliference between the first, two teams was just one. 



76-75rJoe Ingcrozza of . Waterloo won the Keegah^^rpplu^ top 
Individual of the meet- ■ ' ' '^^^ ■■ 



>soooaooe o oeoeoooaaeosogoooocoaccooeoopoooooy> 



mmmui 



The Intramural Awards' Banquet will be held 
in'^the Cafeteria of the Gymnasium on Tuesday, 
March 8th at 6:00 pmi 

Thé Award presentation is held to honour the- 
feam and individualichampions. Following the pre- 
sentation, refreshments will be served. 

Awatd Winners 

Individugt Champions in Squash, Badminton, Tennis, Table 
Tennis, Golf, Harrier, Rlflery, Fencing, Judo, Curling and 
one or more events |n Swimming and Track. 

Team Champions In TouchfootbatI, Engineering Touchfoot- 
ball. Basketball, Volleyball, Floor Hockey and Ice Hockey. 
Captains or managers are requested to notify the members 
^of the Championship teams. 



ISeverijI-ev'eiits of the past few 
^opuietmollt' interesting and 
confusing of ttie McGill athletic 
year, were the main items on the 
-agenda of the Students Athletic. 
Council meeting last Wednesday. 

Regarding appearance of Mc- 
Gill athletes or the "ls$ue of the 
■ bearded ".eager", the Council un- 
animously ' decided Vthat it be 
left to the indiyiduarcoach to set 
a staindard at . the beginning of 
the. season ■ regarding general 
. policy ;on grooming and appear- 
ance, for this team". 

The Council also had feelings 
on ■ the reported quitting of the 
Rcdmen basketball squad. It was 
generally felt that though the 
coaching at McGill was adequate, 
the relationship between coaches 
and athletes -could be improved. 

Council had several words on 
the Athletic Department's release 
concerning the quitting of the 
cager8. Thç opinion was that the 
release could have been worded 
better. 

GOODBYE 

Walfti.Unoik.'^piiilll IM tiili (tuott n( Ihi 
Tcjr iion piooincnt toillt boal «iO ind holding 
doirn the ice,' od-the-hill ipaitt it.^ u 
I. DOUeUS HINMR rnth IG HIIUY fi *<• 
RIN on (ei:iiie desk, hso bor, tsu ever \ig k- 
ed 33 hauts i «reek (oi >llch? i hive, loisoolh, 
no moie lltcherjr, skinny, tij line to roll ip - 
our tleeves ind chain oursehrcs to the desk, 
mjr eiretid) inm hearr but (encmbeiini bi| 
bold hash at tht B jiporiaw, i ;Mike,.iei.|oa 
' uluiday, Bla ' ' ' — ' 





by BANTAMAC In Teryltnt*. i Cd-CUJbr^ 
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to smoothness 
with no letdown in taste? 




on over to 



New! 




Kings 




'ml 



■m 
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Tribe çouiUii^ 
stingy defence in championsfiip bid 

Tomorrow afternoon at 2 pm ths Indians will foca jht 
Université do Montréal Carabins at tha-new U do M hocka^<: 
complex In a sudden-death game to decide the Junior Varsity 
League championship. 




FRIDAY, MARCH 4, }9U 



m JV playoff 




Hie Indians, who finished tiie 
regular scliediile in second spot 
three points behind the Carabins, 
forced à playoff situation several 
weclcs ago when they defeated 
them 64. According to League 
rulings the top two teams musf 
meet in a playoff If the second- 
place team has taken points from 
tlie first-place finishers/. 

In their, only, other' encoiihTer 
In the first half of thé.séàsonUhe 
Carabins edged the Tribe,'j7-6, 
illustrating the fact that;>^the!&^ 
teams are on fairly even teirmsi; 
Over the regular, schedule, both, 
teams have displayed formidable 
offences, scoring an average of 
more than seven goals a game, 
but the U de M has garnered a 
better, goals -agaiwstiUi verage. 

Craig key mon 



test dwarfs < (he other in impor- 
tance... he must play his best 
game^of the season. 

Coach Ken Bellemare has four 
strong defensemcn who have pro- 
vided adequate protection ^.iiw. 
f rôht- of Craig and have helpie|ra 
the club offensively as.wcll. Ga^ffi 
ton Arscriault and Gilles SçhipperM 
have dealt > out nijist: of : the bone-'^r; 
crushing bodychccks for thé 
Tribe while John Ono and Howie ,\ 
' Smith have contributed ■ much 
with their fine passing and rusli- 
lities. All of them are dan- 
HWWl^the point. . 




DAVE ROXBURGH 





MIKEijSTACEY V 




pave Craig will be in ne^ 
tilder'mucfi 
amplonship 




hopes, for. Ult.Iillfe|:htore than 
a nyone else who Is ; on the spot. 
Craig allowed an average,, of i.B 
goals in league competition^^ sec- 
ond only lo his Carabin couhtcr- 

big, 
owned 



The Tribe's big black line of 
Dave Roxburgh, Mike Stacey, and 
Pete Knceland are poised for 
what will probably be their last 
game as Indians. Together these 
three have contributed sixty-six. 
points to the Indians' offensive 
total, and must bè considered a 
definite scoring ^threatj^whenever 
they are on the jàë|''€oach Belle- 
(rnare is counting heavily on an 
inspired effort' from his number 
one line, and hopes that they can 
fill the opposition's net: with 
plenty, of rubber. 

. Graeme Tennant, Bill Scitz and 
Dave Gamble, the Indians' second . 
attacking unit,' win present the. 
Carabins with ;a'vfalr^jied^^^^ 

ache, as they did Itrlihe'^preVloiS^ 
Tribe-Carabln ■ ericoùnler. ' All 
three members of this line are 
tireless skaters as well, as aggres- 





Goalie Dave Craig, who accounted for the bulk of the.Tribe> nelmindlng chores durir 
M?rf '» counted on for a sharp performança:|«IWBÔn tlie pipes tomorrow; Craig 
••^^0J^^-.-.- ov?~9« 3-8 floals '^-SÉljK'*'" '«aoue •tarit. ' - 



during the regu- 
allowed ori 



. . >ra gives dofencemen Gilles Schlpper,.(centrB) 

ond Gaston Arseriault some timely hockey tips during alreceht:: 
practice. These two rearguarils, supply most of the muscle' along 
the Indian blueline. 



TSlye fore<!heckcrs, and liave done 
' more than their siiare in keeping 
their adversaries honest. 

Mike Corber, Bob Zeidel and 
Rick Solomon, ^the;.Trlb^a^thlrd 
line, have;lo6kedJejçYreinéïy|g^^ 
• In the closing stages of iherscfffô? 
dîile and à good performancé.'tiyT* 

, "^^^P ^^^^^ ""t* : 

LAWRÉNCÉ HAIMOVITCH 

this unit 



,„„.^^e Indians' 
chance of cartjnglvom'eUhe cham- 
pionship that much - tieticr; An 
Indian triumph would be especial- 
ly significant for Coach Belle- 
mare whose Jay Vee football team 
.dropped a championship game to 
de M — and at this point, his 
opportunity for revenge looks 
very promising. 




The Indians' hard-skating second i^HWX^rasmrT^^^^ (left). 
Bill Seilz and Dava Gamble has co'melwTslrong in recent garnet 
and win see plenty of Ice time for the big lilt. This rugged trio 
played a key role in the last Triba win over U da M. 



